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ME managers of Greeley papers get an extraordinary amount of 

comfort—we hope they do at all events—by saying to themselves 
and each other, ** We have one hundred and twenty-five votes sure 
if the South goes solid for Greeley, and as we shall carry New York 
and New Jersey, we shall only need to carry Indiana to elect our 
andidates.” And then come exhortations to be Firm, to Stand 
Steadfast, to Listen to the Ringing this or that—sometimes a rub- 
bishing proclamation, sometimes some Noble Words of Cheer from 


The Nation. 


some badly demoralized Greeley editor, who, in his own ofiice, is | 


doing nothing more Ringing than heartily cursing his candidate, 
himself, and the Cincinnati Convention for saddling the Sacred 
Cause with a preposterous Greeley and a nearly as preposterous 
grown. ‘The reader who has not access to a number of Greeley 
journals would not believe that grown men could be childish enough 
to do the amount of whistling in a graveyard that is performed by 
our brethren. There is a forty fog-horn power in the blast, and the 
musie is about as indicative of cheerfulness and unperpiexity.. What 
we were about to say, however, was, that the Greeleyites are just as 
certain to carry the South solid as they were of carrying Pennsyl- 
vania. There is no sound reason that we know of why South Caro- 
lina, Louisiana, Mississippi, and North Carolina may not be counted 
for the Republicans, and Virginia and Alabama are reported as at 
the least doubtful. As for New York, we have as little doubt that 
it will go for Grant, and by a very good majority, as we have that the 
vote will be polled; and no well-informed Republican er Democra 
would say that New Jersey is not very much more likely to go Re- 
publican than Democratic. But. we suppose puerile falsehood must 
continue to the end of the campaign. Doubtless we are not alone in 
mourning the absence at this crisis of the famous “ arithmetie man” 
of the World. A more entertaining pencil never moved among the 
mazes of election returns. Were he still in the field he might 
not perhaps be able to prove that Pennsylvania had gone for Gree- 
ley, but he would produce a *“ table ” which, for neatness, and sim- 
plicity, and lucidity would far surpass any of those now in circulation. 


A very entertaining illustration of the straits to which the Lib- 
erals are reduced appeared in the Tribune of Tuesday week. 
It was there announced that the collector of the port at Philadelphia 
had been arrested, on a charge of having “attempted to bribe an 
election judge ”—that is, had been accused of doing so. It then 
adds solemnly : ‘The United States collector thus punished, ete., is 
a brother-in-law of Simon Cameron”! What does the Springtield 
Republican think of this mode of carrying out the Sermon on the 
Mount? Is the “ essenee” of this sort of thing to be 
found in the Christian religion, or does it know of any Old Genitle- 


, 


man to whose little game it bears a painful resemblance ? 


or * basis” 


We do not believe that there is in this city—-Mr. Murphy, Mr. 
O’Brien, Mr. Jackson 8. Schultz, Mr. Brennan, Mr. Jolin Kelly, and 
Mr. Havemeyer ineluded—any one who ean tell precisely what will 
be the issue of the municipal contest, for we doubt if it is known 
for a certainty by everybody concerned whether the Custom-house 
people have or have not “sold” O’Brien, and, that point being 
settled, we doubt if it is known to all concerned what O’Brien will 
do, or what, being willing, he can do in the premises. Have the 
decent men in the party determined that Murphy may personally 
keep his alleged bargain with O’Brien, but that the latter shall 
not be allowed to “run him out of the boxes ” on election day ? 


Does O’Brien know this, and will he take a sufficient revenve ? 
Having discovered it, is he trying to. bargain with Brennan to give 
everything else but the mavoralty to Tammany if Tammany will 
throw over Lawrence?) These and many similar questions will be 


settled before very many days, or hours, and there will be a better 
probability of calculating the chances of the triangular eont 

its bearing upon the issue in the State at large. ‘Tl 
that there was a bargain; that under pressure from the respectable 
Republicans, backed by the suecesses in October, it had to be 
broken; and that O’Brien, to save his future and some of his pres 
t y 


ige, Will bargain with Tammany rather than be beaten, as w 


| the help of the Grant men he must be. 


The Judiciary nominations have been of good eharacter, a 
great gain having been the defeat in Tamman 
Bedford and District Attorney Garvin. Bedford, 
it is thought, get the Apollo Hall nomination, and perhans 
elected, and again make the administration of justice farcical. 
We must think all this muddle is a good « ment on 
the Morton-Conkling way of running a great party. 
body suppose that but for their rule-or-ruin policy the Republican 
party in unbroken harmony would have found it necessary to pla 
reliance on such men and such tacties as have guided its course in 


say we 


Pennsylvania, Indiana, and here?) Wedo not in the leastbelieve ‘t. 
An Indianapolis journal is severe upon us for our atta Mor 
ton, and defends his energy, which is notorious, and his ability, whieh 
' we never questioned—unless, indeed, it is questioning his ability to 
say that in proposing his repudiation scheme, and urging it be 
‘ause he mistakenly supposed * the people” wanted it, his cours 
smacked of the needlessly cunning and blundering d 2 
That, perhaps, is questioning his ability, if one comes to think ot 
what constitutes true ability in a senator and political leader, but i 
leaves him, we dare say, all the ability which his Mdianapoe! 
friend would assert to be his. That he did earry Indiana after a 
fashion is to be admitted; and he did, too, as we fully believe. 
make it so bard as it was to earry Indiana at We only wish 
there were enough Indiana legislators of our way of thinking to 
keep him out of the Senate for this next term. It is not by 


| that side had*to prepare their own tickets.” 


such management as his that Republicanism is to be kept 


ous, or We are very much mistaken. And much the same thing may 
be said of Mr. Conkling, whose policy, had it not been eked out by 
Mr. Weed's—who is indeed a political leader—would in all proba- 


i 
bility have eost the party New York, whereas General 
nation has helped the general canvass here and elsewhere very de 
cidedly. Beeause Pennsylvania was carried by 35,000 majority, the 
disappear that many thousands of Republicans tli 
country threugh were thoroughly disgusted with the aseendaney ot 


fact does not 


the counsels that have governed General Grant to his great injury 


during the past two years. 


ld that 
which 
le- 
1 


The South Carolina election has had one good result, a 
was the adoption of an amendment to the constitution 
would go far towards pleasing Mr. O’Conor, as it forbids the 
gislature’s contracting any debt without submitting the 
contract to the people at a popular election. For this amendment 
both parties voted with great unanimity. Moses, the Rin 
for the governorship, was successful, but by a majority which has 
not been reported, as returns come in very slowly. 
make out, Mr. Tomlinson secured a part of the colored vote, but ap- 
parently the white vote was very imperfectly called out. ‘Thus, at 
Bennetisville, which is the county town of Marlborough District, we 
read that “about one-third of the white vote was polled,” and that 
‘no tickets were furnish by the Bolters, so that voters who were for 


prop met 
r candidate 


So tar as we can 


This, we suppose,"points 
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less to a lack of means on the part of the opposition, thouzh they 


had too little money for the legitimate expenses of the campaign, 
All sorts of things are done with 


From Sumter Distriet, 


than to the presence of trickery. 
tickets in South Carolina as well as elsewhere. 
which lies near the centre of the State, beside the District in which 
the city of Columbia is situated, we hear that ‘neither ticket re- 
ceived the voters; a full vote was 
town of Sumter.” In 
the southeastern part of 
interest 
In the northwestern part of the State, among 


support of the whole 
1200 in the 
Kingstree, in Williainsburg District, in 
the State, few Conservatives voted, and no 
felt in the 
the hills 


of encouragement among the whites as to the result of the election, 


not polled—say about 


7 very Wis 
election.” 
and the smaller farmers, “there is a general feeling 
On acer 
of the ticket ; but in general the whites staid 
from the polls, and everything went by default. Apparently, then, 


the Ring is to have control for the next four years; but nothing is 


unt of the independence shown by the colored voters,” many 
ii voting the Boiters’ 


eternal; and we advise all widows and orphans who hold South 
does 
The Georgia Democrats had not half the tempta- 
tion to repudiate which the Republican raseals have given the 
South Carolinians, but they made short work of repudiating. 


Carolina bonds to look out for the opposition when once it 
come into power. 


The Tribune publishes a * confidential” circular, signed by 
A. B. Cornell, the Surveyor of this port, as Chairman of the Re- 
publican Committee in this city, and addressed to a ‘“* Bank Presi- 
dent ”’—we presume Mr. Williams of the Metropolitan, who is the 
only bank president we have heard of in this part of the world who 
supports Mr. Greeley—soliciting contributions towards the expenses 
of the campaign. There is one passage in it which we should like 
very much to have Harper's Weekly explain. It is this: “ The 
Committee has determined not to make assessments upon Federal 
and State officers, as has been usual heretofore, and therefore we 
have to rely on such voluntary contributions as they, together with 
Now, we 
were under the impression that assessments on oftice-holders had 
been absolutely prohibited. According to Mr. Cornell and_ his 
brethren, however, it is optional with the political committee to 
levy them or not, which, if true, makes the reform a mockery. How 
is it? Is Mr. Cornell deceiving the faithful by making a virtue of 
necessity, or could he really levy 


other friends of the cause, may be pleased to make.” 


‘fassessments ” if he pleased? In 
other words, have we no guarantee that this detestable practice has 
been abolished beyond the forbearance and self-restraint of the 
high-minded body of citizens who “ manage ” the Grant business at 
the Fifth Avenue Hotel ? 


Mr. Sumner having declined to be tremendously beaten in his 


own State, the Democratic and Liberal Republican State Committees 
have met and designated Mr. F. W. Bird as their candidate for the 
Governorship, and Mr. Bird has aeeepted the nomination. We 
should suppose that Liberal Republicans who were in favor of Mr. 
Charles Francis Adams’s nomination, and who knew that Mr. Bird, 
Mr. Sumner’s next friend, went out to Cincinnati and did his all, be 
it much or little, to defeat Mr. Adams, might now feel like visiting 
on Mr. Bird’s head his action at that time. And we should suppose 
that Democrats whom Mr. Bird helped to deprive of so good a ean- 
didate, and upon whom he was instrumental in laying so delightful 
a candidate as the one they have got, might also be willing that he 
should poll the smallest 

candidate in Massachusetts. 


vote ever yet cast for a Democratie 
Mr. Bird’s contribution to the canvass 
thus far has been a speech, which was a sort of compilation and 
synopsis of old letters written by Mr. Sumner to Mr. Bird. What 
effect was to be expected of it we do not see, unless it was to show 
that in 1856, when Mr. Sumner lay sick after what he describes as 
“my assassination,” the monster Henry Wilson “ fraternized ” 
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with Mr. Sumner’s enemies at Washington. Other Massachusetts 
news of significance is that rumor— 

“ Tam ficti pravique tenax quam nuntia veri "— 
asserts Butler to be giving underhand aid to Banks—a fine pair, and 
caleulated to be useful to one another, but not likely, we fancy, to 
assist each other effectually this time. 

We gave, two weeks ago, an account of the “ pleasing pieture” 
of American society which some of our metropolitan papers had 
been presenting to an astonished world during the present canvass. 
A few touches which we overlooked or which have been added 
to it since then, greatly heighten its effect. It appears that 
the editors of one of our leading journals have been committing 
theft or other eriminal offences at the house of a prominent 
member of the New York bar, who in his turn—in order to re- 
coup his losses, we suppose—has been cheating a great railroad 
corporation of which he was director out of the sum of $30,000, al- 
though he is a very rich man. The Attorney-General of the State of 
New York, too, has been bribing the Speaker of the Assembly to 
procure legislation for the beggarly sum of $1,500, and he did this 
in complicity with two of the foremost lawyers in America, the part- 
ners of the leading American counsel before the Geneva Tribunal. 
The editor of another metropolitan paper, who, it appears, is a 
’—thut is, makes a living by slandering people 
for hire—declares that the President and some prominent members 
of the United States Senate were probably instrumental in having 
the oflice of a hostile newspaper in North Carolina blown up with 
gunpowder, and we learn on the same authority that the fore- 
most American magazine, the Atlantic Monthly, employs as a 
writer on politics a person who is at once a * witling,” a 
ling,” and a “crétin”—that is, an ineurable idiot with a huge 
tumer growing on the side of his neck. One, at least, of the 
editors of the Evening Post is a “roaring idiot,” and the editor 
of the Vimes is deterred from discussing the sufferings of emi- 
grants on board ship by his * harrowing recollections” of his 
own sufferings as a steerage passenger, and the editor of the 
Tribune has “ forged” the name of the Speaker of the House of 
Representatives for the purpose of convicting him of gross corrup- 


‘‘ professional libeller ’ 


* goOs- 


tion. 


It is quite plain that the machinery is being put in motion for the 
issue of at least $44,000,000 more greenbacks. It was hinted at’ 
vaguely a few weeks ago, during the monetary “ squeeze,” asa thing 
the Secretary of the Treasury possibly might do; then came a 
money article in the New York Times, showing how beneficial the 
effects of the Secretary’s late action in selling gold and buying 
bonds had been in “* making money easy”; mentioning casually, as it 
were, that many of our leading financiers were of the opinion that 
the business of the country had “ outgrown” the present volume of 
the currency, and that a little addition to it is just what we need; 
and now comes the news that “several delegations of business 
men will be in Washington from the West” next week, to urge the 
Secretary to issue $44,000,000 more greenbacks. ‘ Meetings,” too, 
in support of the same scheme begin to be heard from in various 
parts of the country. 
whole arrangement 


Indeed, the harmonious working of the 
cannot but excite admiration. But one can 
hardly wonder, when one sees this sort of thing, that the Labor Re- 
form Conventions call on the Government to supply unlimited green- 
backs to workingmen also. It is right to add, that many cynical 
and evil-minded persons look on the whole movement as a gigantic 
attempt by the national “bulls” to aid in raising the price of a few 
useful commodities, of which, singularly enough, they have about 
this time considerable quantities to sell. 


The annexed provinces of Alsace and Lorraine are at last 
fairly German, the process of making their “ option” having been 
gone through by the population, and something is now known of 


is 
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the result. By the terms of the treaty, any resident in ceded terri- 
tory had the privilege any time before the Ist of October in this 
vear of filing a declaration before a magistrate of his intention to 
remain a Frenchman, and by so doing he retained his old nation- 
ality. The popular impression was, however, that this might be 
done without any change of residence, but the German authorities 
dispelled this illusion very speedily by announcing that all persons 
who retained their French nationality would have to make a change 
of domicile, or, in other words, quit German soil. 
is that only those who are so well off that it makes no material differ- 
ence to them where they live, or that they can afford to make some 
sacrifice to patriotism, have retained their French citizenship—that 
is, about 200,000 in all, or about ten per cent. of the population, 
mostly inhabitants of the towns. The peasantry all stay where they 
are, and indeed seem to eare very little about the change, and will 
probably be tolerably good Germans in a few years. But large 
numbers of the young men have enlisted in the French army, know- 
ing that they would have to serve in the German army if they stayed 
at home, and naturally preferring the one to which Alsace has for a 
century at least furnished its best soldiers. The effeet of the emi- 
gration in the towns is said to be very sad, but the wailings of 
Frenchmen over it are rather ill-timed. The time for mourning 
und lamentation was in June, 1870. When a people goes to war of 
its own accord, it ought to meet the ordinary results of war man- 
fully and without whimpering; and that waris very apt to result in 
the transfer cf territory is a fact with which Frenchmen were as 
familiar in 1870 as they are now. 


The consequence 


The agitation for the Disestabiishment of the English Church, to 
which our London correspondent refers, has begun in good earnest 
by the holding of a conference in Birmingham, at which Mr. Miall, 
the great Dissenter, was the leading figure, but which was attended 
by members of ail branches of Radicalism. This agitation has taken 
its present threatening dimensions under the influence of the dis- 
content excited by the working of the Edueation Act, which we 
described some time ago, but it is stimulated by other, many of 
them smaller, agencies. For instance, all over England, except in 
a few of the large cities, the burial places are literally church- 
yards—that is, consecrated ground attached to the parish churches, 
and under the control of the Episcopal ministers, many of whom 
outrage the feelings of Nonconformist parents, as well as of others, 
by refusing to bury unbaptized infants, and, in some cases, persons 
of whose opinions and ways of life they do not approve. Moreover, 
the consecration of burying-ground carries with it in England cer- 
tain legal consequences, one of which is that nobody has a right to 
perform funeral services on such ground without, a license from the 


Bishop, and there thus results in many of the cemeteries a line of 


demareation between the consecrated and the unconsecrated 
cround; and in the country districts the feelings of Dissenters are 
constantly outraged by their inability to have their friends buried 
under the ministration of their own pastors. But more powerful 
than all these influences is the growing restlessness under the ex- 
altation of one denomination over another—a phenomenon which 
the spread of rationalistic views of government and society renders 
every day more odious even to those who care nothing for the re- 
ligious objections to the Establishment. ° 


The “ pact of Bordeaux,” or truce between the Radicals and Con- 
servatives in France, seems to have come to an end. The Conser- 
vative story is that M. Gambetta, who has never displayed any 
talents except those of a stump-orator, after supporting M. Thiers 
for many months in the Assembly, has, to use the phrase of our own 
politicians, ‘“‘ gone back ” on him, by denouncing the Assembly and all 
its belongings very fiercely in a speech at Grenoble, which he has 
been repeating in substance at several other places. He has been 
very silent ever since January, and was gradually acquiring in the 
eyes of his audiences the reputation of a shrewd, moderate man, 
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even help to heal old discords. But the role of a silent Moderate 


has become insupportable to him, so he has come out as savagely 
against the Conservatives, andin fact all that portion of the Freneh 
people who do not agree with him, as inthe days when M. Thiet 


called him a “ fou furieux.” Asa measure of 
had left the mayors appointed by Gambetta in office; but since the 
Grenoble speech it is said he has determined to 


Col 


remove them all 
particularly as they have been giving Gambetta enthusiastic * re 
ceptions ” on his travels. Inthe meantime, the speech is excitin 
unount of alarm and rage among the Conservatives which seem 
extraordinary to us who are not accustomed, as the French ave, t 
see blatherskite harangues followed by fighting. ‘To read some et 
the articles in the French papers one would imagine Gambetta Was al 
ready in arms against “society.” M. de Ma 
in the last Revue des Deux Mondes on the ex-Dietator’s * strategy,” 
when he was down onthe Loire during the war, based on the informati 


ile has written an article 


furnished by the various French and German reports published since 
M. de Ma 


through in his 


the peace, Which is both melancholy and instructive 
zade describes the aunties which the orator was going 


new role of a ** Minister of War,” when Prinee Frederie Charles 
came down on him and crushed him like an ege-shell. 

Gambetta and his friends, however, allege in defenee of | 
declaration of war that the “reaction” is again at work. and | 


be warned that the eye of the people is upon it: that it is decei 
M. Thiers, whose best ta is: that the Asseml] 


Gambetta 
dreads dissolution, and are laying their plans, 


friend 
as they cannot have 
amonarchy, toset up a kind of republic that will keep them in power ; 
that their programme proposes the restriction of the sutfrage, the 
establishment of a second chamber, and the election of the P 
by the two chambers for five years, making the prineesof the rovaland 
imperial houses ineligible, but only for ten vears, by which time they 
hope the long-sought “fusion” between the two 


ESIC 


Bourbon branches 


will have been effected. In other words, the Conservatives are 
charged with only accepting the republic as a temporary measure, 
und with trying to arrange matters in such fashion that it shall only 
be temporary, and it is in prevention of this scheme that Gambetta 


is rousing the provinces. 


in England 
about the Geneva award, having for its object the unfortunate Mr. 
Laird, the builder of the Alabama. A Conservative member of Par- 
liament suggested two or three weeks ago on the stump that this 
gentleman should be made to pay a portion at least of ** the lump 
sum,” and the idea and letters begin to 


There is a curious little ** movement ” showing itselt 


has proved quite takin 


crop out in the newspapers supporting it warmly. One write: 
{in the London Zimes compliments Mr. Laird on * the ardot 
of his disinterested sympathy for the gallant struggle” of the 


South, but takes it for granted that now that his own country has 


suffered through his exertions, he will be only too anxious to help 


| to pay the bill, and suggests his heading a subseription list with 


something like $100,000 or $150,000. A good many other people 
ought in honor, however, to back him up—all 
who cheered him in the House of Commons when he said he would 
‘sooner have built the Alabamathan have made all Bright's speech- 
es.” The same col respondent makes one other excellent suggestion, 
viz., that all shipbuilders should be made pers 
predations committed by vessels built and illegally fitted out in their 
yards for participation in foreign wars. ‘This only 
ensure caution, but procure for the police early and reliable informa- 
tion of what was going on. If Mr. Laird had been liable for the 
doings of the Alabama, we may depend upon it neither the Ameri- 
ean Consul in Liverpool nor Mr. Adams would have had any difli- 
culty in getting evidence about her. Ile had all the 
news from headquarters, whatever the effect on ‘ struggling nation- 
alities,” and Mr. Laird would have passed through the crisis as ‘fa 
business man” simply, and have eschewed all sentimental leanings 


those, for instans 


1 1.) . 
mally liable for de- 


would not 


would have 


who, as long as the Republic was safe, would give no trouble, and | towards either North or South. 












The 


\ STUDY IN MUNICIPAL POLITICS. 


\\ rE just approaching another interesting crisis in the govern- 
) hi h will wel 


| repay the attention of politi- 


scifV ich w 


( 1 all parts of the world, certainly in all parts of this 
‘ Our readers may remember that the reform movement of 
hort of its goal, and greatly disappointed its prin- 


cipal supporters. It was confidently expected by them that not 
only would the plunderers of the Treasury be driven from office, but 
that the system under which they got into office would be changed, 
and the recurrence of the set of phenomena known as the “ Ring 
th thus effectually and permanently prevented. Accord- 
ingly, for some time after the November election their attention was | 
devoted exclusively to the work of framing a new charter, 
and d t process there was a good deal of valuable and 
instructive discussion about the bases of municipal government. The 
conelusion at which they arrived was that any change in the com- 


position of the 
hopeless, the only thing to be done was so to rearrange the legisla- 
tive and administrative machinery as to make corrupt combinations 
more difficult than they had been, and to give the minority a repre- 
sentation; and a charter framed under this theory was submitted 
islature, under the impression that that body was bent on 

jut it was scon found that the Legislature was not 
in a reforming mood; that the evil influences which 
reigned at Albany for 


nal 1 pafiny 
adelical TCLorni. 


I 
by any meal 
l 


power. ‘The new charter was, moreover, vetoed by the Governor, on 
the ground, among others, that the minofity representation clause 
was unconstitutional. ‘The city was thus thrown back on the old 
charter, which undoubtedly has its defeets, but it does not restrain 


the expr of the popular will, and the reforming spirit has had 
fall room and liberty to work upon the voters during the past year. 


We are now about to witness the result of the conflict between this 


8] irit and 
the powe) 
tim 


ra le ha 
frauds has 


of the former to hold its own, or make progress in ordinary 
alter the 
dit cl out. 


, and excitement caused by the discovery of the Ring 

The Presidential election has, it is true, intro- 
turbing element into the municipal experiment which 
it of a good deal of its value for the moment; but then 
we must rem that Presidential elections there must be, and 
ns of a good municipal system in America is its ability 


duced a di 
will deprive 


mber 


rain which these elections impose on it, or, in other 
t their influence in turning the municipal vote away 
mate object—the efficiency of the city government. 
One of the first things deserving note in the present situation is 
the union between reformers which brought about the victory 


of | ear has not lasted. They are now divided into two camps, 
0 ling itselfa “ Reformed Tammany,” and the other Republi- 
Cal { they have nominated two separate tickets, both for the 
aiministrative and judicial offices—that of the Republicans very 


' Democrats simply not bad. That is, the Republi- 


cans, Who may be said in a rough way to represent in 
city the well-to-do classes, have put up well-known men of 
positive excellence. Their candidate for the mayoralty, Mr. 


Havemeyer, though a Democrat in politics, is a 


the h character, of long experience in affairs, who has 
alre filled the mayoral chair, and who bore perhaps the most 
pri ent part in the break-up of the Ring last year. Their two 
iudicial candidates, Mr. Noah Davis and Mr. Van Vorst, are men also 
of the best ding in their own profession and in the community. 
‘Turning to ‘Tammany, we find in every one of their nominations the 
re ol tof compromise between the respectable leaders like 
Mr. Tilden and the *roughs” who compose the rank and file. In 

the discussions of the nominations as have been made publie, 
we tind that the rank and file are still attached to the leaders of the 
old stamp and only restrained from putting them forward by the 


prudent admonitions of the 


cause the ticket. 


managers as to the danger they would 
The nominees are accordingly all second-rate, 
tle-known men, who, though no positive “ charges” can be made 


person of 
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against them, are nevertheless persons whose career does not entitl 
them to public confidence in the full sense of the word ; that is, they 
are about as respectable as the captains of hundreds and captains 
of fifties who bring the Tammany voters to the polls, would permit 
the head men to put forward. 

now we come to the most interesting feature in the situa- 
our readers who can recall our own contribu- 
of municipal government last 


but 
Those of 
the 


tion. 


tions to discussion year, 


| may remember that we held to the theory that, as long as 


the character of the electoral body was not changed either by 
depriving municipalities ef their political character and 
verting them into quasi-commercial associations, or by bringing 


COn- 


| the pecuniary burdens of municipal government home by direct 


| taxation to all voters, none of the dangerous tendencies of our city 


polities would disappear; or, in other words, that as long as the 


soil on which Tweed grew remained, Tweeds would continue to re- 


constituency or any limitation of its powers being | 


, 


appear; that you might shut one “ Boss” up in jail, but another 
Boss would speedily occupy the vacant place. If 20,000 or 30,000 
or 40,000 citizens demand a ‘“ Boss,” how are they to be hindered 
from having him ? is, in fact, the great question of New York polities. 


| That that number of our citizens do demand a Boss is, we think, a 


some years back had lost little of their | 


fair deduction from the vote for. the Ring at the last election. It 
numbered over 50,000, and this with the frauds before them, and the 
decent men of the community frenzied with indignation. Many 
people do not like to contemplate facts of this kind—they are 


unpleasant, and seem to cast much discredit on popular govern- 


much has the reform movement done to make “ Bosses ” 


the old agencies, and shall be able to form some idea of | 


| years ago under the appellation of *‘shoulder-hitters.” 


ment; but it is only by the reselute facing of facts that popular go- 
vernment can last anywhere, so let us look at them manfully. How 
impossible, 
and is there a “ Boss” now in the field ? 

To the first of these questions the election will be the best an- 
swer, and it is because it will answer it that we pronounce the pres- 
ent crisis sointeresting. To the second we reply that there is a Boss 
in the field, and that his career is a very instructive subject of study. 
His name is James O’Brien. He is a young Irishman, who, we be- 
lieve, has never followed any regular calling, and whose public 
career began as a ward politician of the class so powerful a few 
While fill- 
ing this position he was indicted certainly, and his enemies say 
served a term in the penitentiary, as arioter. He is grossly ignor- 
ant and illiterate. Whether he can read at all is questioned by 


| some, but all admit that if he can read he only learned to do so after 


| the age of twenty. 


Over his ability to write there is a fierce contro- 


versy. His enemies deny that he can write a line, but we under- 


| stand that one of his supporters declares that he has seen him write 


several notes, although” nobody claims for him anything be- 
yond a slight acquaintance with either of these arts. 
As we have said, he has been in “ politics” from his boyheed, 


| speedily became a prominent member of Tammany, and finally be- 


this | 


” 


came Sheriff under the “‘ Ring.” He filled this ofiice as all offices 
were filled at that period, and when he went out of office made a 
claim against the confederation, which was undoubtedly fraudulent, 
for $104,000, which they foolishly refused to pay. Whereupon he 
carried their secret accounts to the Times, and appeared as a “ re- 
former of municipal corruption.” He is tall, muscular, good- 
looking, strictly gemperate, luxurious in his dress and equipages, 
and, by careful cultivation of the very arts by which Tweed won 
the Seventh Ward—that is, the distribution of largesses among the 


| captains of hundreds, the donation ef large quantities of coal to 
the poor in winter, the furnishing of employment on city works to 


the idle, the protection of criminals from the pursuit of 


the District 
Attorney—he is now possessed of a following in voters which he esti- 
mates at 30,000, and which obeys him as an ariny obeys the general, 
and he “runs” a political organization of his own called the “ Apollo 
Hall Organization,” which has just nominated him for the mayor- 
alty. What his real strength is will appear on election day; but 
the way in which he uses it certainly is caleulated to make him a 
formidable person. How formidable he is, is best shown by the 
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fact, for fact it is, that in case Greey had carried two of the three 
October States, the Republican managers at the very least serious 
contemplated offering him the nomination for the 


as the best means of securing this State for Grant. 


mavoralty 
O’Brien isa 
perfectly frank * modern man,” and he brought the subjeet under the 
prayerful consideration of these gentlemen, by informing them that 
he would cast his 39,000 votes for any party which helped to put 
him at the head of the municipal government. O’Brien’s career will 
now repay the careful watching of all students of polities. 
THE “OLD CATHOLIC MOVEMENT.” 

MYL secession from the Church of Rome in Germany and elsewhere 
i which has taken the above name, and is now exciting so much 
attention, has a number of things in its favor which prevent the 
great body of Protestants, both in this and othercountries, from form- 
ing candid and rational opinions about its real weight and import- 
ance. There is, of course, first and foremost, the strong hold on the 
Protestant imagination of all signs, however insignificant, of the in- 
ternal decay of the Papal organization. This has been the sulfject 
of so much preaching and prophecy, and the object of so much 
ayer, that the slightest promise of it is seized upon by the more 
levout members of the heretic world with a faith that treats all at- 
tempts to disabuse it as almost blasphemous. 


i 
‘ 


Indeed, with the 
ereater portion of orthodox Protestant believers, to doubt that the 
‘“sreat whore of Babylon” is near her ruin is almost like doubting 
the truths of Revelation. This foree is in constant operation, 
makes a hero of the most insignificant convert, and elevates the 
most trifling schism into the rank of a new and final Reformation. 
It made, indeed, nearly as much of the Ronge movement as it is mak- 
ing of the Doliinger movement, aud is in no wise diminished or abated 
by any number of disappointments. 

The Protestant world, too, has been for fifteen or twenty years 
somewhat puzzled by the decline of the anti-Panal zeal 
which onee raged in all Protestant countries, and by the dis- 
appearance of nearly all interest in the Roman Catholic eontro- 
versy. The crusade against Popery which was set on foot by 
the section of the Protestant church known as “ Evangelical ” im- 
mediately after the restoration of peace in 1815, and which once 
promised such great results, has confessedly proved a total failure. 
Few people of intelligence can now be got to read a book or listen 
to a lecture {proving the Pope to be the “ Man of Sin.” The line 
which separated Catholic from Protestant territory has in no 
part of the world been setiously disturbed. If social philosophers 
have not ceased to ascribe the misery or happiness of this or that 
community to its religious opinions, they have ceased to talk of 
wholesale conversion to “ Bible Christianity ” 
social or political regeneration. The thoughts of reformers are now 
turned in a far different direction, and Evangelical Christians 
see looming up before them a very different danger. Moreover, it 
must be admitted that the political decline of the Papacy has con- 
tributed a good deal to the diminution of the odium which once sur- 
rounded it in Protestant eves. The traditions of the days when the 
Pope undertook to dethrone monarchs and transfer kingdoms have 


as a good means ot 


died out. His emissaries no longer lurkin disguise in Protestant cellars 
and his armies no longer march forth to the conquest of heathendom. 
Fifty years of Austrian and French protectorate had, indeed, made him 
from a political point of view almost contemptible as well as powerless, 
even before the Italians had stripped him of the insignia of sovereignty. 
These changes had made all the ordinary modes of assaulting the 
Papacy useless, and had given it a sort of porcupine’s impregnability ; 
and zealous Protestants were sorely puzzled what to do next, when 
the new secession showed itself, and showed itself in a most attrac- 





tive form, headed by theologians of high standing, and eaused by 
the operation of that very tendency to tyranny against whieh Pro- 


testants had so long declaimed. 


This movement comes, too, at a moment when the temporal power 


in the leading European countries is greatly interested in promoti: 
it. The Syllabus was a declaration of war against the priuciples on 
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whieh the government of every civilized ietv is now based: dit 
was especially hostile to the new polit 1 oy t ef up in 
Italy and Germany. Its adoption by the Couneil of t \ ean made 
it allthe more troublesome, if not formidable, and H ans 
of those two countries a strong motive for fost y to 
revolt against the deerees of the Council. M 

St wed powers of the Pope promised to furni h him . at 
of offenee, but of serious annoyance, and with which the lar power 
could not, under the most favorable cireumstances, contend, vt 
at a disadvantage. We have no idea that Bis: k 1 now 
relish or looks for a religious revolution among Ge1 ( 


but he if undoubtedly very glad to be able to say that respectable 
Catholie theologians are on his side, and that 
simply which has driven out the Jesuits, and whieh 
Bishop of Ermeland. 





Though last, not least, this revolt derives more or | pport from 
the anxiety ofa considerable portion of the Anglican Chureh to escape 
from its purely national and insular position, and ent ! 
relations with one or more of the eeclesiastical bodies of « il 
Europe. The hankering after this of the High-Chureh at istic 
parties in England has grown stronger as their restlessness uncer the 
yoke of the state has increased, and has shown It in a very 
marked flirtation with the Greek Chureh. ‘The Old | ce move 
ment, inasmuch as it resembles what many E i ch en 
would fain believe the origin of their own chureh to | been 

a great act of adhesion to the form of sound doeti bandoned 
by the popes—has appealed both to their imaginati: thi 
terests. Accordingly, we find both extremes of th 
sented in the Cologne Congress. 

When, however, we come to enquire what is lik: the re 
sult of all this, we find ourselves in the presence ef a g leal of 
extravagant and unreasonable expectation. ‘That it will result in 
releasing a considerable number of persons from th a uee to 
the Chureh of Rome, and that it will weaken the 
many more, we do not doubt; but what justification U the 
hope that it will add anything to the strength of o | Protest- 
antism, or to the power of any existing creed, it is hard to s If 
acommon creed, or, in other words, a doetrinal platform, | COSSATI 
to the strength or even the existence of any organization that ean 
be called a church, as we believe it is, the chances of the new mov 
ment must be considered rather dismal 3 Wi 1 last 
week, it would almost need a miraele to produ lies 
concerning life, and death, and judgment, to which the schismaties 
who met at Cologne a month ago could give in their hearty adhesion. 
However little effect the discussions of the last tw vy vears may 
have had in shaking men loose from their old creeds, it has made 
the formation of new ones a terribly diffieult undertaking In our 
tine, we nd 1 often devotedly attach d t re] us 
ideas in which they have been bred, but to find eal 

ttached to religious ideas which he has consciously constructed for 
himself, is rare indeed; and the passage of a consi ly ol 
Catholies into the ranks of orthodox Protestantism eth 
which the intellectual history of the past century almost justifies us 
in pronouncing impossible. Catholics pass out of Catholicism into 
Deism in great numbers; but, as the history of U 1 in this 
country has pretty well proved, you eannot build a ¢ eh upon 
Deism unless, like Judaism, it is surrounded by political and 
social traditions. 

The notion that a parallel can be found between 1 ovement 
and the Reformation is one which ean only be likened for absurdity 


to Gambetta’s belief that he was able to reproduce in 1870 the storm 


Prussian invaders from Fre 


the Pope 


—— 1 
Ill SO. 
and 
Luther 


which in 1792 had swept the 
The times have 


— ae) 
wrestled with the 


7 } 





led out from the echureh, w the: ied the only key the 
age had at its command for the soluti any social or religious 
problem, a body of men to whom belief was as necessary as the air 


i they breathed, and who approached none of the world’s mysteries 
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except from the theological side; they could not do without a new 

hureh, and they possessed an absolutely new light—indeed to them 
the Bible, to help them to build it up. Their ex- 
as to the character of the church they were to construct 
We of this age, with our three 


hundred years of experienee, know how fallacious these hopes were. 


i new revelation 
pectation $ 


vere of the most extravagant kind. 


We know that the Bille may be in every man’s hand, and any gene- 
it about the truth be still as far We know 
that all Christendom might forsake the Pope, and yet all the dark 
life We know that priests may 


and impurity 


ral agreemer off as ever. 
ever. 

nitinue. We see 
creeds change, and vet the way of salvation 


things of remain dark 


as 


marry, churches rise and deeline, 


is multiply, 


ft mass of men even harder to find and harder to 


lnterpretatviol 
eoutinue tothe grea 
follow than it was when Tetzel sold his indulgences. To suppose 
that thi 
on the world, and that men can again be led into the wilderness in 
iw ereat army to search for the promised land of certainty and repose, 
The great strength of the Chureh of Rome 
lies pow in the fact that he who quits her knows not whither he is 
tellhim. It is this which leads thou- 
ie has ceased to be a nursing mother. 


experience, deep and sad as much of it is, has been lost 


rie 


is f 


to cherish a chimera. 


voing, and can find-no man t 
sands to cling to her, to whom 


THE ENGLISH LECTURERS. 

MR. FROUDE. ; 
HI R. FROUDE announced that his object in coming to America was to en- 
Ml jighten the American public as to the true nature of Trish discontent, in 
pinion, would reconcile 
the Lrish to the English connection, and turn their attention to practical reme- 
an opinion being now 
in Irish eyes the court of last resort in all political controversies. It is casting 


such manner that American opinion, acting on Trish 
dies for whatever was wrong in their condition— A meric 


ny reflection on the historical or literary value of his lectures to say that Mr. 
Froude, in proposing to himself any such undertaking, fell into error as to 
the kind of andieuce he was likely to command, and as to the nature of the 
impression he was likely tomake. The class of persons who listen to him 


is one of great intelligence and respectability, but it is a class to which the 
Irish are not in the habit of listening, and which has already formed as 


unfavorable opinions about the political character of the Irish as Mr. Froude 
could wish. He will be surrounded during his whole tour by a public to whose 
utterances 
Newd 
vation of the influence of the Irish immigration on American polities the very 
conclusions for which Mr. Froude proposes to furnish historical justification. 
In short, he 


the Irish pay no more attention than to the preachings of Mr. 
‘vate or Mr. Whalley, and who have long agoreached from their obser- 


is addressing people who have either already made up their 


minds, or whose minds have no value for the purposes of his mission. 
On the other hand, he will not reach at all the political class which pan- 
will produce no 


article the less 


ders to Trish hatred of England, and, if he does reach it, he 
effect on it. Not one speech the less will be uttered, or 
written, in encouragement of Fenianism in consequence of anything he may 
ivy. Indeed, the idea that the Bankses will be more careful in their Con- 
sional reports, or the Coxes or Mortons in their political harangues, 

either after or before cleetion, in 


Fenia 


ry amusit 


consequence of Mr. Froude’s demonstration 


of the 1 complaints, is one which to “the men in- 


groundlessness of 
side polities ” must be 

We think, however, we can safely go a little further than this, and say 
that however much light he may throw on the troubled waters of Irish his- 


ve 


ha 


tory, his deductions will not find a ready acceptance among thinking Ameri- 
cans. The men who will heartily agree with him in believing that the Irish 
have, on the whole, only received their due, are not as a rule fair exponents 
of the nationa! temper or of the tendencies of the national mind. Those who 


don Friday night last to his picturesque account of the Elizabethan 
0 attempts to pacify Ireland, must havo felt iu their bones 
f th 


of his bolder passages, and in particular his dauutiec 


snd Cromwelli 


‘ ¢ +) nite 
CLUaLmU SPt 


»cheers which greeted some of his more eloquent and some 
: way of dealing with the 


‘ } 1: 


Dr vg ia Massacre is political philosophy was not one which the average 
neriean could be got fo carry home with him and ponder and embrace. 

{ ide, it ist in justice to him be said, by no means throws all the 
ty of Irish misery on Ireland. He deals ont a considerable share 

ponsibility to England, but then his mode of apportioning it is one 

( plet opposed to most of the fundamental notions of Ameri- 


. t 
s. For instance, his whole treatment of Irish history is permeated 
American practice in 


, i which, whatever mar! 
with the Iudiaus, has no place now in American political philosophy 


cs it may have left on 


Nation. 
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—we mean what is called in English politics “the imperial idea ’—the idea, 
that is, that a strong, bold, and conrageous race has a sort of “ natural right” 
to invade the territory of weak, semi-civilized, and distracted races, and un 
dertake the task of governing them by such methods as seem best, and at 
such cost of life as may be necessary. This idea is a necessary product of 
English history; it is not likely to disappear in England as long as she pos 
sesses such a school for soldiers and statesmen as is furnished by India 
Indeed, she could not stay in India without some such theory to support 
but it is not which will find a acceptance 
here. American opinion has, within the twenty vears, 
into the very opposite extreme, and now maintains avith some tenacity 
the right even of to let alone and allowed 
to work out their own salvation or damnation in their own way. There i 
little or no faith left in this country in the value of superimposed civilization, 


her troops, one ready 


last run 


barbarous communities be 


or of “ superior minds,” or of higher organization, while there is a deep sus 

picion of, or we might say there is deep hostility towards, all ciaims to rule 
based on alleged superiority of race, or creed, or class. We doubt if 
Mr. Froude could have hit on a more uvpalatable mode, or a mode more 
likely to clash with the prevailing tendencies of American opiuion, of defend- 
ing Mnglish rule in Ireland than the argument, that, Englishmen being stronger 
and wiser than Irishmen, Irishmen ought to submit to have themselves go- 
verned on English ideas whether they like it or not. He has produced this 
argument already in England, and it has elicited there a considerable amount 
of indignant protest. We are forced to say of it here that it is likely to do 
great mischief, over and above the total defeat of Mr. Froude’s object in 
coming to this country. The Irish in America are more likely to be exaspe 

rated by it than the Irish at home, aud we feel sure that no native American 
will ever venture to use it to an Irish audience. 

There is one other point to which Mr. Froude’s attention ought to be 
called, as likely seriously to diminish the political weight of his exposition o| 
the causes of Irish discontent. The sole justification of a conquest, even of 
a conquest achieved over barbarians by a civilized people, is that it supplies 
good goverament—that is, protection for life and property. Unless it does 
this, no picture, however dark, of the discords and disorder and savagery oi 
the conquered can set the conqueror right at the bar of civilized opinion. 
Therefore, the shocking aud carefully darkened pictures of the social and poli 
tical degradation of the native Irish in the fifteenth, sixteenth, and seven 
teenth centuries with which Mr. Froude is furnishing us, are available for 
English vindication only on the supposition that the invasion, even if it 
destroyed liberty, brought with it law and order. But according to Mr. 
Froude’s eloquent confession, it brought nothing of the kind. Queen Elizabeth 
made the first serious attempt to subjugate Ireland, but she did it, Mr. 
Froude tells us, with only a handful of English soldiers—who acted as auxi 
liaries to Irish clans engaged on the Queen’s instigation in mutual massacre 
After three years of this sort of thing, the whole southern portion of the 
island wasreduced, to use Mr. Froude’s words, ‘to asmoking wilderness,” men, 
women, and children having been remorselessly slaughtered ; but no attempt 
whatever was then made to establish either courts or police, or any civil rule 
of any kind. Why was 
this? Because, says Mr. Freude, the English Constitution made no pro- 
vision for the maintenance of a standing army for any such purpose. 

The second attempt was made by Cromwell. He slaughtered the gar- 
risons of Drogheda and Wexford, and scattered the armies of the various Irish 
factions, but he made uo more attempt to police the island than Elizabeth. 
The only inode of establishing order resorted to by the Commonwea!th was the 
wholesale confiscation of the land, and its distribution among the officers and 
soldiers of the army, the natives of all ages and sexes being driven into Con- 
naught. The ‘“pclicing” was then left to be done by the new settlers, each 
man with the strong hand on his own account. The third attempt was made 
by Willliam III., who also followed the Cromwellian plan, and left the island 
» be governed during the following century by the military adventurers who 
1ad entered into possession of the soil. The excuse for not endeavoring to set 
up an honest and efficient government remained the same in all three cases: the 
absence of an army, or occupation elsewhere. In other words, the conquest 
froin first to last wanted the only justification any conquest cau have. Eneg- 
land found the Irish much in the same stage of social and political progress in 
which Crsar found the Gauls, destitute of nearly all elements 
political organization ; but instead of founding a political system, and main- 
taining it, she interfered for century after century only to subjugate and lay 
Mr. Froude’s answer to this is, that 


Society was left in a worse condition than before. 


+ 
if 
' 
{ 


he ot 


waste and set the natives by the ears. 
if the Irish had been better men they could easily have driven the English 
out, which is perhaps a good reason for not bestowing much pity on the Irish, 
but it is not a good reason for telling the Irish they ought not to hate [ng- 
No pity can be made welcome which is ostentatiously mingled with 
It is quite true, to our minds, that during the last fifty years 


land. 
contempt. 
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England has supplied the Irish with a better government than the Trish cou'd whether as deservedly—as former attempts in the same direction. Mr. Faw 
ee pen B | , " 
provide for themselves within the next century at least. There is no | cett and Mr. Vernon Harcourt endeavored last session to get up a debate in 


"1 


doubt of the substantial value of the English connection to Ireland now ; but | the Commons on the causes which seem to hinder all attempts 


there is just as little that in the past history of this connection there is reason like a systematic mode of dealing with this perplexing problem. 


enough for Irish suspicion and dislike. The tenacity of the Irish memory, | meaning avy wide measure for reforming either the substance of the lav 
too, is one of the great political defects and misfortunes of the race. Inabi- | or the system of administration, is a kind of Serbonian bog at which the most 
lity to forget past ‘‘ wrongs” in the light of present prosperity, is a sure sign ; energetic pioneers of progress look in despair. Can it be, as the two Radical 
of the absence of the political seuse ; and that the Trish are waiting in the | members suggested, that our present system prevents the introduction « 
political sense no candid man can deny. ‘That they are really still te a con- serious measures, because the attorney- and solicitor-general are permitted to 
siderable extent in the tribal stage of progress, there is little doubt. But be absorbed in private business, which leaves them only seraps and shreds 
they are surrounded by ideas, and institutions, and influences which make it of time in which to attend to legislation? Did not the Tiehborne case stand 
useless to try to raise them out of that stage by the “imperial” method of in the way of organic changes in our system? The Jaw officers utterl 
government, or, in other words, by trying to persuade them that they have pudiated this theory. They gave, er were understood to give, two 
richly deserved all their misfortunes. and that the best thing they can do is to | for their failure to introduce reforms. The first was that the Engli " 
let a superior race mould their destinies. Ifit were possible for Englishmen | Was perfect, and did not want reform; the second and more plausible w 
to be a little more patient with their weaknesses, to yield a little more to the | that the House of Commons could not be induced to attend to anyth 
childish vanities and aspirations which form the nearest approach they have | dry. Our legislators can only find time for topies which are foreed up 
vet made to a feeling of nationality, and take upon themselves in word as | them by popular outery or which ave flavored by personal scandal The 
well as in deed their share of the horrible burdens of Irish history, it would | Will spend months over the details of a Ballot Bill, because their constitu 
do more towards winning them Irish confidence than anything Americans | havea hall-superstitions beliefin the ballot asa traditional part ot Libera 
are ever likely to say. , platform. But as law reform is a matter which, however important, is 

. intelligible importance only to a few educated men, it is scareely possible te 

R ENGLAND. | make room for it I imagine that this difficulty is not entirely peculiar t 

English polities. However, we did not expect to receive such a « 


Lonpon, October 4, 1872. 


| ioe last bit of news is the elevation of Sir Roundell Palmer to the Wool- 


+) 


direct as well as to follow the national impulses. Sufticient 


Law reform 


at anything 


avowal of incompetency from those who, in theory at least, are suppos 


‘ 


sack. The present occupant of that exalted position, Lord Hatherley, is | siven to induce both the law officers to explain themselves in what are ne 
compelled by ill-health to retire. Though universally respected as a man | called extra-sessional utterances. Sir John Coleridge, in particular, delives 
of high honor and deep religious principle, he has not, [ imagine, been a very | a yery able address at the British Association That amiable body of philay 
successful chancellor. He was partly responsible for the most unfortunate | thropists is, [ fear, rather declining in public estimation by reason ofthe dna 
scandal into which Mr. Gladstone managed to plunge a year ago. Deubt- | Jar dreariness of its discussions, and able men are apt to be rather shy ot 
less, the explanation of an act of apparent immorality by two of the most | Sir J. Coleridge's desire to put forth a manifesto as to his trne sentiments wa 
highly moral of men was that common'y given—namely, that their profound | therefore, a piece of rare good fortune; and his exposition left nothin 
consciousness of their own purity of intention led them to take liberties | to be desired. so far as good wishes are valuable If Sir Jo 
from which more worldly-minded and less immaculate persons would | Coleridge could have his way, it is plain that we should not only see « 
have shrunk. That manner of using a good character was not very judicial system r wonstructed, but have a serious experiment made in tl 
felicitous. Lord Hatherley, however, survived what threatened at one time direction of codifving the lew. Whether. however. in ae tale ull mes W 
to be a very awkward scandal. Parliament was content to protest by a large | be able or willing to translate these aspirations into practice remains t 
minority without actually carrying a vote of censure; and Bord Hatherley | seen. The commission which has been dawdling over the matter for some ve 
remained in office for the session, although his infirmities made it generally | appears to have produced no particular result. Yet the whole question h 
understood that he was likely to retire at an early opportunity. It was as | attracted more attention than might have been expected: ar s not 
generally understood that he would be succeeded by Sir Roundell Palmer. probable that some serious measure of law reform will find a pla nt 
Sir R. Palmer has for some time occupied a unique position. Admittedly | programme of next session. Indeed, L hat ison to knew that Gorernm 
the first advocate at the English bar, he refused to take office on the last | has already taken some ste ps in the matter which may probably lead to mo 
opportunity from conscientious scruples about the disestablishment of the | active itimn Cheon tx a ches f- snmebady to dietineuich binres!t 
Trish Chureh. On other points, however, he was a supporter of Mr. Glad- | bringing comparative order out of chaos, and it is permitted to hope, in sp 
stone’s government, and his independent position enabled him to render it | of forme disappointment, that Sir 2. Palmer may snatch at such an opp 
some very useful services. On all occasions when the Government was in | tunity of acquiring a permanent reputatio 
difficulties, he came forward and pronounced a quasi-judicial opinion, which | lis appointment naturally rests a reflection on the chances of anot! 
had the advantage of coming from without, and was yet, if I am not mis ig tation whit h is trving to st uggle into notice. Sir Roundell refused off 
taken, always in their favor. His credit was so high that he was enabled, as | because he could not consent to the disestablishment of the Irish Chur 


it were, to give Mr. Gladstone a certificate of good conduct, which was | fs it possible that he may have to resign it because the disestablishment 


received with great respect, if not considered absolutely decisive of the «: 


the Church of England will become a Liberal measure? Mr. Miall, an ex 
tion. Sir Roundell is one of the large number of men, sinee eminent j lent and hard-working Dissenter, with room in his mind for { 
political life, who were nearly contemporaries at Oxford, and of whom Mr possibly for more than one, is obviously of this opinion. He is doing h 


one 


7) 


Gladstone is the most djstinguished. Like the Premier, he d ‘rived trom the to rallv the Dissenters for an assault upon the objec t of their antinathr. 


place of his education a certain ecclesiastical tinge, and is known as a vigor- 
ous supporter of the Church of England. Ox!ord may lay claim to having been | next serious 


reasons which I have formerly noticed, I think i 


party battle in England may be waged over a 


of late years amother of statesmen : besides Mr. Gladstone and Sir R. Palmer, | question. It is, however. equally clear that the Dissenters 


Mr. Lowe and Mr. Cardwell, amongst the present ministry, were both dis- | hare not sufficient power to stir up much feeling against 
tinguished at the university. Perhaps the peculiar shade of culture charac- | which, however indefensible theoretically, is connected by so many intries 
teristic of Oxford men generally has marked most of them a little too | ramifications with the whole social structure of the country. 


strongly, and tends to dimivish the sympathy between them and the rougher 
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far from improbable 
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by themsely 


an institutien 


It has str 


Dissenters who form a large part of their supporters ; stil!, it cannot be denied | successful assault from without is improbable. The real dang 


that for eloquence, ability, aud high personal character, it would not be easy | upon the interna! dissensions. 


to match them from the non-academical politizians. 


The appointment of Sir R. Paliner has helped to stir up once more a cer- | yearning for a wider union and earrving on harmless flirtations with the ¢ 
tain interest in the terrible question of law reform Hopes are excited by | Catholies, the Church is daily becoming more divided within itself. " 
the advent of every new chancellor which are as regularly doomed to dis- | threat of demanding disestablishment is becoming familiar to the 1 
appointment. Lord Westbury came in with the highest reputation for ability, | energetic of the clergy. One party, represented by Aré deacon Deni 
if not with quite so strong an odor of sanctity as his successors, and did no- | threatens to leave the Church if the Athanasian Creed is abandoned; t! 
thing beyond getting into a scrape for a disreputable appointment. Lord | opponents say that they will leave it if the Creed is retained ; and althe 


Hatherley has failed as sigually. He produced a plan for the formation of a | these threats are at present nothing more than threats, people are gradua!!y 


high court of appeal, which was picked to pieces by his brother lawyers in | familiarizing themselves with the idea 


Wordsworth and equally amiable Broad-Churchmen like Dea 


: 


its roots so deeply, and we are so much accustomed to its a lomalies, 
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Whilst amiable High-Churchmmen like Bis 


n Stanley «# 


the House of Lords. and ultimately collapsed as completely—I know not | convulsion. the chance of upsetting the establishment seems to be small 


But in the absenee of any inter: 


(Yer 
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mld have to be solved in such a case is sufficient to indieate 


the difficulties with which the agitation is beset. What, in the event of dis- 
establishment, is to be done with Westminster Abbey? It is, if the name 
mi be giy ti y building, a thoroughly national building. To allow it 
to be privat erty would seem to be out of the question. Could we give 
ip Poets’ Ci nd the statues of Chatham, and Pitt, and Fox, and Wil- 
berforee to t, however respectable? Disestablishment would in all 
probability be followed by subdivision. The church would become two or 
t churches within a generation or twe. Could we allow the venerable Ab- 
b mmdupso indissolubly with the historical associations of ages, to belong 
tothe We vis, the Independents, the Baptists, or to the Episcopal Church» 
ch would be on a level with them? What is true of Westminster is true 
in & measure of all our cathedrals; nay, it is more or less true of every par- 
ish church iu the land. The difficulty, though small in the eyes of theorists 
or of ex | ecclesiastical parties, is great in the eyes of the neutral 
nass of I h laymen, and may serve to indicate one of numerous reasons 
which will long max? disesta>lishmont a delicate subject to approach. 
Correspondence 
Miike POSTMASTER-GENERAL AND TOE CHORPENNING CLAIM. 
To Tue Epiror oF Tle NATION: 
Sir: In your article of last week, entitled “The Chorpenning Claim,” 


there is much that reads like an attempt to justify the Postmaster-General in 
his claim, by transferring the infamy which attaches to that 
law. 


transaction from him to the Congress whieh enacted the 


Your implied defence of Mr. Creswell is based upon the fact that the law 


of 1257, to which the joint resolution of July 15, 1370, referred, made the 
aflidavits and proofs on file in the House of Representatives the sole basis 
upon which the present Postmaster-General was bound to act. <A careful 


comparison of the two laws will, or should, satisfy you that this is an error, 
but it is unnecessary to follow up this question; aud I only remark that the 
joint resolution of 1370 is entirely silent as to these affidavits and proofs, and 


complete effect could be given to it without referring tothem. Waiving this 
issue, and admitting that Mr. Creswell was bound to regard the affidavits 
md proofs as conclusive in his investigations, I propose to consider whether 
he discharged his duties faithfully under the law. 

These affidavits and proofs are precisely what you describe them to be, 
viz., & mass of rubbish: no fair-minded man could insist that they proved 


anything 
ordinates who were charged with the duty of examining this rubbish, were 
induced to find in it evidence of extra services amounting to $79,072, and 


Notwitistanding, Postinaster-General Brown, or those of his sub- 


made two awards amounting to this sum, which were paid and accepted. 
The claimant (Chorpenning), not satisfied with these awards, filed his 
petition in the Court of Claims, asserting upon the basis of the services which 
Postmaster-General Brown found, by the evidence submitted to him, Chorpen- 
had performed, there were errors in caleulation and in the construction 
of the law amounting to $76,576 37. Then follows this allegation :—‘“ And 
your petitiomer further avers, that the aflidavits and proofs on file in the 


House of Representatives show that he performed other extra services not 


included in either of the said statements. That for said services, not so in- 
cluded, your petitioner is entitled, under the said act, to the further compen- 





i: 
best showing the claimant could for himself, was 


ition of one hundred thousand dollars.” This petition, which may fairly be 

presumed to make the 
gned and sworn to by Mr. Chorpenning in March, 1855. ‘In all, showing a 

demand for only $176,576 37. 

A copy of this petition, as the law requires, was sent to the Post-Office 


Departinent and placed on its files, to the end that that department should 


be advised of the extent and character of the claim. Soon afterwards, at 
the request of Chorpenning, the Postmaster-General transmitted to the 
court a e xl copy of the affidavits and proofs, which had previously been 
transmitted to his department from the House of Representatives. When 


naster-General undertook the examination of this claim 
olution of July 15, 1870, and, as is assumed, was con- 


strained to accept these affidavits and proofs as conclusive against the Go- 


the present Posti 


he joint re 


nt, he had before him Chorpenning’s sworn statement that his damages 
Had not Congress a right to regard 
his as a limitation set by the claimant against himself and conclusive upon 
him, beyond which Mr. Creswell would not presume to go? Could it be 


vernme 


amounted to no more than $176,576 37. 





supposed that, in the face of this sworn statement voluntarily made, the Post- 
master-General would attempt to find, in a mass of rubbish, evidence of ser- 
vices which the claimant four years before had not found, and which would 

| did, in the opinion of this Government official, swell the damages to 


The Nation. 


| 
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It is difficult for me to find any excuse for such conduct, nor do [ see any 
initigation of it in your extenuating article, which I conféss was a surprise 
to me (a regular, steady reader of the Nation), and quite out of place in a 
But 
few if any greater derelictions of duty have stained the characters of high 
public officials, and if there have, there is no propriety in “ sheltering the 
commission of crime under the protection of precedent.” 


} 


| which generally supports a higher tone of morality and justice. 





journ 


I do not propose in turn to furnish excuses for the action of Congress, but 
when the infamy of this transaction shall be fairly apportioned, the burthen 
of it will be found to rest where public opinion has placed it, that is, upon the 
shoulders of the man who attempted to execute the law by perverting it. 

PERRIN. 

October 14, 1872 


{Our readers, a portion of the people of the United States, do 
not vote for the Postmaster-Gencral, neither can they remove him 
from office nor yet impeach him for maifeasance. In our article we 
were dealing with the men they do elect, viz., the majority respon- 
sible for the vicious system of Congressional legislation and the more 
vicious apologies that are put forth for it in the stead of eflective 
reform, and we took the’ Chorpenning claim as a pointed text for 
our remarks. It was not our intention to enter into the question of 
Mr. Creswell’s complicity, and we think we used language sufli- 
ciently guarded in saving that the former Postmaster-General found 
his hands tied by the first statute precisely as the present Postmas- 
ter-General,“ asserts he has found his tied by the last ”—conceding, 
what our correspondent manifestly thinks, that Congress in its cha- 
racter of national steward introduced a burglar into the national 
warehouse as an assistant, and told him to help bis pal to as much 
as he chose to take, and that the pal took an unexpectedly large 
quantity. We still are not content with our steward’s apology that 
he did not know the burglar to be a burglar nor the pal to bea pal ; 
and we grow the more dissatisfied when we find that the steward 
continues to allow the alleged’ burglar to retain his position in the 
warehouse without even an attempt to bring him to justice. Our 
correspondent has doubtless noticed that Mr. Creswell has been 
making cdnspaign speeches, averring that Congress left him no dis- 
cretion in the matter, and that this has not been gainsaid by Mr. 
Dawes nor any other Republican “ watchdog of the Treasury.” In- 
deed, the conduct of the “ watchdogs” seems to imply that they in- 
tend to keep a burglar in the warehouse, so as to have somebody to 
bark at. The ease, as our correspondent states it, certainly seems 
a bad business, and furnishes an additional reason for electing a 
Congress which is not afraid to investigate Mr. Creswell’s conduct 
and punish him if his guilt be established. To have this done we 
need to elect neither “ war-horses” nor ‘“‘ watchdogs,” but honest, 
carnest, competent legislators.—Eb. NATION. ] 


THE WORKING OF THE NEW INDIAN POLICY. 
To THE EDITOR OF THE NATION: 

Sir: In the heat of the Presidential campaign, when the friends of 
General Grant are finding it so hard to hit upon acts of the Administration 
which they can present without qualification as reasons why it should be 
supported, it may be of interest to your readers to have their attention 
ealled, by one outside of polities, to one feature of the public policy which 
is producing results greatly to the credit of its instigators. 1 refer to the 
new policy in Indian affairs. Whether for better or worse, it is the child of 
the present Administration, and as such has been the object of incessant 
attack. 

The Annual Pay Commission has just completed its work in Minnesota, 
and the general gathering of the Indians at the headquarters of the Reserva- 
tions has furnished excellent opportunity for judging the present Indian 
policy by its fruits. Facts have also been brought to light which are not 
without scientific value. 

It is true that the opportunities for this last experiment in Minnesota in deal- 
ing with the Indian have been unusually favorable. The Chippewas are above 
the average type of Indian. They have had long and peaceful intercourse with 
the whites. Living, as they do, somewhat out of the direct line of immigration, 
they have not been exposed so mercilessly as other tribes have to the skir- 
wish line of ruffians which has preceded the settlers in many of the Western 
States. Their reservations are such as to permit their increasing their finan- 
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cial resources by the sale of their pine timber or by the cultivation of the 
and in their agent _ P. Smith) they 
peans.c- ennai ub! e character, but one who as seereta 


are blessed with a man not — 
ry of the American Mi: 
(Association ia the South has had much experience in dealing w ith men 
of a degrs ery lass. But, on other hand, Minnesota is a State where, 
from various causes, culminating with the Sioux war of 1862, hatred of the 
Indian is universal and bitter, witness the atrocious murder of two Indians 
by a mob in the streets of Brainerd the other day. 


soil ; 


iopary A 
the 


Receiving uninterrupted 
annuities, the Chippewas have had the constant attention of the well-known 
Indian Ring; they have been the fat ox caught in the woods by the wolves ; 
agent after agent, many of them men of notorious character, have fattened 
upon them; their pine has been stolen; their reserve funds have been 
spirited away ; their school-money has been consumed, leaving no tra 
their annuities have been taken from before their very eyes ; while whiskey 
has been always accessible, when not actually furnished by the Government 
agent. Asa consequence, they have a deep-seated distrust of the whites, 
and dread a closer contact with them. Little Thunder, a leading chief at 
Red Lake, in the extreme northern part of the State, said in the council 
that as he saw the whites beginning to approach them he lay awake as one 
who is frightened in the night. 
these 6,000 Indians seattered over eight reservations, 
are 350 miles apart, is laid upon one man, 

The new policy has been in force scarcely two years, and these are some 
of the results: The unsettled India 
are gathering on the White Earth reservation, where the soil is stented t to 
farming. About 1,090 are there now. Many have cast aside their blankets 
and cut their hair. Over 100 houses are building and built, 
part of the work is done by the Indians. This year they had on that one 
reservation 140 acres of wheat, and many more of potatoes and garden pro- 
ducts; they have 250 head of cattle, besides horses and hogs; there is a 
nill cutting from 15,000 to 20,000 feet of lumber daily, run by a doz 
Indians under the direction of one white man; two five buildings accommo- 
date a boarding-school with seventy scholars and four teachers; and in a 
comfortable chapel built by the Episcopalians a 
preacher 


And the responsibility for the work among 
the furthest of which 


The Indians have began to work. 


in which a large 


saw- 


ZED} 


full-blooded Chi pp ewa 
sixty to a hundred. 
of his 


gathers every Sunday a congregation of his 
reservation is the home of the agent, and most work has been done 
here; but its influence is felt at all the other points. The Red Lakers 
referred to it, and asked that they also might be put iu the way of getting a 
church, a school, and oxen. In council with the Commission, the Red L: 
said that they could not afford to set aside any of their annuity for 
these purposes; but, in response to what was said to them on the subject, 
the next day they appropriated $1,000 for a school, and a furthe 
oxen, wagons, and ploughs. 

Quite as notable a change is seen in the temper of the Indians. Hitherto 
the councils of chiefs on Annuity Day have been the occasion of a long series 
this year there was an entire 
every speaker took occasion to express his 
gratitude for what has been done for them, and his entire confidence i 
‘ment of their affairs. One of the traders, himself a ha!f-breed, who 
has lived among the Indians upwards of sixty years, assured me that this is 
the general feeling, and said that the change wrought in the past two years 
is greater than he had ever deemed possible. 

Tie question wiil occur whether or not these changes in the line of civi- 
lization find any real faver with the Indians, and will be permanent. Several! 
of the chiefs said publicly, of their own motion, that they wanted it under 
stood that they love their new habits, ang desire above everything to pr 
in them; they deprecated their own want of facility, but spoke hopefully of 
their children. 


ike 


chiefs 


r sum for 


of complaints against the agent: absence of 


anything of the kind. Tndeed, 





manag 


gress 


One has only to see the conscious pride with which men 
, Were worthless savages, drive their oxen, and point to their 
gardens aud houses, h 
them. 

present 


Who, a year ago 
to be convineed of the strong hold the new lie 
Of course, the average progress has as yet been very small, and if the 
changed, they would doubtless relapse into 
they jected to the influences under 


few years longer, the best results may be looked 


should be 
but if 
are for a 


poliey 
their old condition ; 
which they now 
for. 

Some incidental facts were developed which are interesting. The « 
complete mortality records, those at Red Lake, indicate 50 births and 
deaths during the year on that reservation, with a population ot 
Leech Lake, where food is scarce, and the Indians in a more wretche 
tion, the births have been about 45 and the l 
1,500. The half-breed trader to whom I have referred above, a man of co1 
siderable intelligence and character, whose knowledge of the Chippewas is 
more exact, perhaps, than that of any man in the State, told me that within 
his memory there has been no perceptible diminution in their numbers; the 
rolls would indicate a slight increase. The preponderance of wom 
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men is also noticeable. The Pillager rolls at White Earth give this 107 
men, 141 women, and 223 children, and the Mississippis 140 men, 171 wom 

and 192 children. The Red Lake rolls contain 230 men, 357 women, and 
449 children (all above 15 years of age are counted adult i face of 
the fact that pulmonary disease, attributed to the practice of carrying heavy 


burdens on the back, is prevalent among the women. 

The men, as a rule, are strong-featured, athletic, and o 
measured a number, and found them to be over six feet high. Their speeches 
by their clearness, force, point, brevity, 


aptness of illustration, and quickness 
of repartee, did much to justify the traditional Indian eloquence 
Just at present the best state of feeling does not exist betw the Chip 


pewas of the lower reservations and the people of Northern Minnesota. 





Several murders have been committed on both sides during the summer, for 
which no one has as yet been punished. On the part of the Indians they 
were committed solely for plunder by some young rutlians between 12 and 
24 years of age. The fleading one, Bobolink, is under arrest, and, if con 
victed, will be hung. The lynehing of the Indians at Brainerd, and the con 
parative indifference of the authorities to it, have 1 a good deal of 
feeling on the reservations ; but the day of a more ey uided justice is at 
hand. KEN 
MINNEAPOLIS, Oct. 14, 1872. 
-_ 
Notes 
ieitiigiainias 
YTILL another agg in novel is aunounesdd by D. Appleton & Co 
” “Spicy,” by Mrs. XN Lamb; also, Coffee: its History, Cultivation, 
and Uses,” by Richard ace ;and * Little People of the Snow,” illus 
trated, by W. Mc Bryant.——Dr. Elliott Coues, atirsi-rate anthortty, will pm h 
through the Naturalists’ Ageney at Salem, Mass., a“ Key to North Am 
ean Birds,” secu’ by six steel plates and more than 250 woodcuts 
John Ross & Co. have transferred ** The Mother's Register,” lately published 
by them, to G. P. Putnam & Sons, who will make it a companion volume ef 
“The Mother’s Work with Sick Children,” whieh t \ ort insu 
and of other reprints of works by the same author, Prof. J. B. Fo trives 
of Montpellier, France 
—Having let fall a few recommendatory words last week r Max 
Miiller’s introductory kecture at Strassburg, ** On the Results of Science 
of Language,” it is but fair for us to add that no one who goes to that lecture 
for information respecting the present state of the seience, for deep views of 
its — and methods, or for kindling and inspiring words as to its 
future, can fail to be disappointed. It is long since Miiller has produced an 
 oce a aerge rt that was at all worthy of his reputation; and the chief 
characteristic of this one is that it is commonplace and superficial, or, as 
Germans would be apt to say, nickfssagend. One ot its most salient features 
is its denial that the question as to degr of con tion between the dif- 
ferent branches of the Aryan or Indo-European family—the question, for ex 
ample, whether the Celtie is more akin to Latin than to German, or the 
Siavie to German thanto Sanskrit, is a legitimate, scientific question at all 
worthy of serious attempt at solution; the alleged reason bing that at pre 





nt there are very discordant views held re ting it; that is, that it is not 


yet solved! It would be eurious to see what account of the “ Dialectie 
Process” could be given which should justify us in enquiring and deciding 
whether English is a closer cousin to Duteh and Frisian than to German, 


1 forbid our exten g the same enquiry to the whole Germanic bra 





its relations to its peers. Again, the assertion that, in any event, “it 

be as wroug to speak of Aryan blood as of Dolichocephalic gramma is one 
that has, indeed, a kernel of truth in it, but is falsely used to deny that the 
investigation of languages has any bearing on the determination ef race 
Once more we are told that ‘‘ were it possible to trace human languace 
directly back to natural sounds, to interjections or imitations ph pea 


whether the science of language belongs to the sphere of the 1 ral ar the 
istorical sciences would at once “*s solved "—namely, as we are prt bons 
understand, in favor of the natural sciences. But we find it impossible to 


see how the settlement of one of stions involves that of the other. 
If men, in their first att led by tl 
ral exclamations, and by imitation of sounds outside themselvé 
argument against the essentially voluntary chara 
historical nature of the development of the pro 


might as well say that if the first 


these que 


empts at communication, were gui cir patu- 
s, that 


process, 


is no 


ter of the and the 


tality. 


uced instrume One 


<ttbtit 3 used by men were actually 


sticks and stones, then the study of men’s use of machinery is a physical 
science. No one would guess from Miiller’s paragraph what was the true 


aspect of the question, or what had been his own attitude with regard to it. 


English readers, we will ard, the whole lecture in the 


rary Review for June last. 


may find Contempo- 
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266 The 
New York when Mr. Oakey 
the Lotos Club, he 


If Mr. Froude got a singular notion of socia 


Hall stretched a hand of honest welcome to him at 


when he was dined at Del- 


had an opportunity of revising his conelusion 

monieo’s on what we have no doubt was a better dinner than he ever ate 

before, and certainly in about as good company as our unmonarebical land 
t | H told an affable Herald interviewer who dropped 
on eu he landed, that he was delighted with him—one surprise at 
ist. for that gentieman—and he must have been in bliss itself when he met 


Messrs. Scribner and Armstrong and Seymour gathered to- 


rether to see him and to make speeches. American publishers may before 
this have given one of their “eminent hands” a more superb and flattering 
epast, flanked by better oratory, a fine banquet accompanied by a more 


gorgeous feast of reason and flow of soul; but if se, history records it not. 
Sinee Johnson's dinner behind the screen, author and publisher never 
eut mutton in a manner so ideally perfect. The viands were in the well- 


" a 
KDOWh yie 


of the distinguished caterer, the Falernian was of the rarest vin- 


tuge; “perhaps the most distinguished man in the country” was present in 
numerous but seleet assemblage; he had read Froude with more satisfaction 
than he ever got from any other work ; he spoke fluently and tenderly of the 


love we bear to the Tower and the 


Milton, 


Mnglishman of any 


Lionsin the Tower, and SI akespeare and 
and he must have given Mr. Froude the impression that when an 
ize comes over here among his cousins, he is sure of a 
welcome such as Swift describes as common in the country in his day. 
Seriously, the affair was a great suecess iv all aspects. The speaking was, most 
of it, verv happy; Mr. Curtis outdoing himself, which is what no one else has 
dove for him in after-dinner oratory, and Mr. Bryant and Mr. Emerson, both 
masters, together with the other speakers, acquitting themselves in a man- 
ner which, we will do Mr. Froude the justice to say. probably did not make 


him sick with envy, but which would have that effect on the average Env- 


lishmav. Laird or Lowe or Ear! Russel] would have stood the ordeal very 
different!y, we may be sure. 
—The public have since had opportunity for testing Mr. Froude as a lee- 


ave success, 


will } 


turer, and it is safe to say that he It is true, however, 


that his reputation and his quality of guest will make bis success as a lecturer 
I | : a lecture! 
than 


much more certainly attainable his unaided oratorieal powers 


would have rendered probable. A theroughly English voice and a delivery 
marked by the queer inflections which frequently to an American ear seem 
absolutely contradictory of the sense of the words spoken; and marked also 


by the singing cadences which are never heard from American lips, unless 


from Mr. Sothern’s, would be against the lecturer in a comparison with hosts, 
we shall take leave to say hordes, of our own champions of the platform and 


the stump. Upon this sort of subject the American journalist bas a liberty 
to be somewhat impertinent, and we shall not apologize for anything we 
aiuy in the diseussion of it—which is perhaps a necessary preface to the 


remark that if Mr. Froude expects “to stand well with our people” he 


nust take care in addressing his audience to say, Ladies and Gentlemen, aud 


not “Gentlemen” alone. We never allow our females to stand up in horse 


cars, as even an untraveiled European may fairly be expected to know; we 


are extraordinarily polite to women ; it is a national trait. If Mrs. Fair hap- 


pens to attend Mr. Froude’s lectures when he goes to San Francisco and our 
Mighty West, the “Short Studies on Great Subjects ” will stand a chance of 


never being completed unless he mends in this respect. s is 
iatter in which our distinguished lecturer may easily improve. He 
the lectures, 


Making ] int 
mover n 
has then 


indeed, may be said to abound in them; but Mr. 


not offend our countrymen by calling rather 


Froude, in a way which we wil! 
well bred 


Young 
Christian Associate whose heels are not burning to applaud every epigram 


than otherwise, slurs over them, though there is not a 


that hits a Roman Catholic abuse andevery bit of declamation. 
enjoy point, and like nothing better than to laugh heartily with aspea! 
has pleased them, and whom they are willing to please and wish to en 


ncourage. 
Mr. Froude’s audience, when we have heard him, may be described 
being, 


“Our pe ople o 


cer who 


“aS 


so to speak, an evangelical audience, as distinguished from a secular 
and worldly audience. There was a very strong ivfusion of the yvonne men 


their sisters, 


Nation. 








points out an important service which has been done to poetical literature 
by Signor Cesare Guasti’s recent edition of the poems of Michael Angelo. 
Hitherto, Mr. Symonds informs us, the commonly-received version of these 
poems has been based on the edition of 1623, which was prepared by the 


poet’s grand-nephew, himself called Michael Angelo Buonarotti. This 
ventleman, sharing a self-confidence which, curious as it may be, has often 


mangled the works of great men in full belief that it was mending them, 
undertook to improve upon his great-uncle’s style and thought, aad set him- 
self to soften down the asperities and obscurities of the original poems. To 
this end, he amplified, transposed, and in many and various ways mutilated 
the sonnets according to his own ideas of morality, taste, and grammar; 
and on the Dantesque audacities of Michael Angelo grafted the prettinesses 
of the Petrarchisti of the seventeenth century. 
ever, to preserve the originals, so that we at last have the opportunity of 
The 


grand-nephew’s ‘ reduetion,” as he terms it, proves to have been thorough- 


He had the decency, how- 
examining critically what it was that the poet himself composed. 
going. In sonnet xxxi., for example, the original agrees in only one line 
with the version of 1625, while the remaining thirteen are distorted, trans- 
posed, mangled, deprived of point, and adorned with superfluous conceits. 
A chorale of Bach’s in the hands of an Italian chapel-master of the last cen 
tury could not have fared worse. All the later editions, till Signor Guasti’s 
appeared, followed this vitiated edition prepared by Michael Angelo the 
younger, and, of course, all translators made use of a corrupt text. The 
true text, says Mr. Symonds, has not at all removed the obscurity and crabbed- 
ness which have always been alleged against the sonnets; on the contrary, 
perplexed syntax, harsh elisions, strained metaphors, and incomplete expres 
sions are multiplied rather than diminished, and the difficulty of under 
standing the poet is increased. Still, such is the intellectual habit of the 
age, which is perhaps honest as no other age has been, that there will be 
general satisfaction among people interested in the matter that we have 
now in its integrity just what the poet wrote. Mr. Symonds would seem to 
have been able to master the obstacles besetting a translator of works so 
difficult; for he gives us twenty-three of the sonnets in an English version 
which we suppose to be faithful, and which certainly is not wanting in 
lucidity and ease. 
sonnet, for it wants the lofty Platonism of most of these productions and 
the strong feeling of others of them, but it has a simple and common—in- 


We select one for quotation, not as being a characteristic 


deed, now commonplace and popularized—beauty which makes it gene- 
rally acceptable; and it affords the translator a favorable opportunity. It 
is an apostrophe to Night: 


O night, O sweet though sombre span of time! 
\ll things find rest upon their journey’s end— 
W bose hath praised thee, well doth apprehend ; 
And whoso honors thee hath wisdom’s prime. 
Uur cares thou canst to quietude sudlime, 
For dews and darkness are of peace the friend : 
Often by thee in dreams upborne | wend 
From earth to heaven, where yet I hope to climb 


Thou shade of Death, through whom the sou! at length 
Shuns pain and sadness hostile to the heart, 
Whom mourners find their last and sure relief, 

Thou dost restore our suffering flesh to strength, 
Driest our tears, assnagest every smart, 

Purging the spirits of the pure from grief. 


Some of the religious sonnets, translated by Mr. Symonds, are fine ; but we 


make room fur a sonnet, relating, perhaps, to Vittoria Colonna. The poet 


first addresses Earthly Love, demanding of him the delights of youthful 
passion, and afterwards the Divine Love is shown to have supplanted the 


other: 
Bring back the time when blind desire ran free 
Wirh bit and rein too loose to curb his flight ; 
Give back the buried face, once ange}-bright, 
That hides in earth all comely things from me; 
sring back those journeys ta‘en so toilsomely, 
So toileome-siow to him whore bars are white: 
Those tears and flames that ip one breast unite; 
If thou wilt once more take thy fi!! of me! 
Yet, Love! suppose it trne that thon dost thrive 
Only on bitter honey-dews of tears, 
Small profit hast thou of a weak old man. 
My sonl that towards the other shore doth etrive, 
Wards off thy darts with shafts of holier fesrs;: 
And fire feeds ill on brands no breath can tan. 











wives, fathers, mothers, clerks, and cashiers who hare built up 






















the Young Men’s Christian Associations throughout the country. With . — , —_ —— 

theeo there was s sprinkling of other sorts of people ; but on the whole the | —Mr. Browning's enquiry, bs van s become of Waring. has recently 
lienee was very distinctly.an American audience, a Protestant American | received an answer in the shape of the vic apse Mr. Alired Domett. 

iudience, an audience whieh knows Ireland chiefly by its exporience—Mr, | latterly of New Zealand, who is said to be the gentleman in question, and 

, does not know how direfal—of the kitchen in the basement where who now offers the publie a poem in eighteen thousand verses. Mr. Domett 

Sc iiiadal e rained, or tn the wands whees We. Menor Wemsecatin vein to 1 known as a poet before this work was produced. He isthe author of a 

polled vurclic fitly represented by the doctors of divinity whe’ nea well-known Christmas piece, beginning with the verse— 

fusely accompanied the lecturer upon the platform, and-eongratulated him **In the solemn midnizht centuries ago,” 

it the close of his very well-received remarks. 







and descriptive of the humbie Babe in the manger at Bethlehem, an obscure 
number of the Contemporary Review, Mr. J. A. Symonds | bamlet of the mighty Roman empire. He is also the reputed author of 
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the poem which is put into the mouths of English officers in India during a 
cholera season, and of which a part of the chorus is— 
“A cup to the dead already, 
Aud a cheer for the next who dies * 


Neither of these pieces promises true poetic excellence; nor, indeed, would 
Mr. 


r. Browning's ‘‘ Waring” 
Hed, from its hero, who appears as a sworn brother of the. versatile in 


lead one to expect much beyond promise, so 


e 


1 
effectual order so numerous and so sure to disappoint the expectations 
“Ranolf and Amohia” is the title of the new 


poem, Which appears to be along tale of love and adventure, interspersed 


of the unwise and uncynical. 


with philosophical remarks on religious and other topics. Ranolf is a 

very highly educated, with a taste for travel and a love of 
Pacific, he New Zealand, 

nature is presented to him vot only in foliage, flowers, beasts, and scenery, 

but also in the person of Aimohia, a princess whom he finds in the hands of 


Seotchman, 


Sailing for the lands in where 


nature. 


certain natives of nefarious intentions. Irom these he rescues her, and they 


love. Tangi Moana, her father, an enlightened inau who has led his tribe to 
reject cannibalism, apparently has no objection to Ranoifas a husband for Amo 
hia, especially as Ranolf, after passing in review in many verses the theories 
of Locke, Berkeley, Hume, Kant, Fichte, Schelling, and the Brahmins, and 
having been initiated into the New Zealand systems of cosmogony and theo 
logy, finds himself, in point of religious belief, a New Zealandite—or a New 
Zealot, we may say; his poem here becomes what may be called advanced, 
and liberal, and mighty impudent to the poet’s elders, and all believers in 
such pursuits as theology and cosmogony. We would not saya werd which 
should lead any of our readers to suppose that we favor the practice of canni- 
balism; still we must recollect that Tangi Moana had it in his hands to have 
kept from us a poem that is two thousand lines longer than the Paradise 
Lost, and explicatory of Locke, Berkeley, Hume. Fichte, and Schelling, and 
the doctrine that 
‘God and the general predominance ef good 

are the things to believe in, and not creeds, and priests, and such things 
Kangapo, the villain of te drama, is determined that the husband of Amohia 
shall not be Ranolf, but another, and he causes Ranolf to be kidnapped. In 
vain, however, is the conspiracy, for Amohia contrives to release her beloved 
“ Ranoio ’—which is as near as she can come to “ Ranol{”’—~and he escapes. 
Then arrives an embassy prompted by the wicked Kangapo, which demands 
the hand of Amohia for a chieftain who is the neighbor an 
Tangi Moana. 
resolved to swim away, she knows not where, but somewhe 


l rival of Prince 
To escape the hated nuptiais Ainohia plunges into the lake, 
re, and do some 
thing, she knows not what; anything to beat Kangapo, the sorcerer priest. 
Luckily, when she reaches the other shore, aud is bathingin a natural vapor- 
path to recover her exhausted strength, she is discovered by her Ranoio, who 


There is more of it; indeed, a great deal 


weds her. more of it—many 

cantos ; but this deseription will let our readers see what the poem is like. 
—The displeased but respected young Frenchwoman who some time 
since wrote us a rebuke for making Erckmann-Chatrian into two people 
when in reality there was but one of him, is not the only person who has 
been mistaken in regard to this curious literary partnership. That novels 
of such unity of tone should be the joint work of two men has been 
more or less puzzling to many people, aud the following explanation of the 
method of the gentlemen in question will have interest. A correspondent 
of the London News is our authority. M. Chatrian is the more imaginative 
of the two, and to him is usually left the first invention of the plot and th 
management of the love scenes. He it is also who does all the descriptions 
of Phalsbourg and the scevery around. When a new story is to be made 
the two authors meet, and amid much smoking of tobacco discuss the 
details of the plot and the situations, and one of the pair writes a chapter 
or two, leaving blanks for the dialogues, descriptions, or what not which his 
friend is to furnish. M. Chatrian, for instance, makes the skeleton of a 
novel aud begins by writing a chapter, which by-and-by goes to M. Erck- 
mann, who puts in the necessary political reflections, furnishes the soldier- 
types, and claborates the quaint and plain-spoken speeches which are put into 
the mouths of the peasauts, the old sergeauts, the watchmakers, and school- 
masters. The tureens of soup, the meaty potatoes, the browned sausages, 
the steaming sauerkraut with which the novels abound, as Dickens's earlier 
works abounded in beef, beer, punch, pudding, and gravy, are to be attri 
buted to M. Chatrian, we are told, while the black coffee 
Perhaps in thei 


is put in by M. 
Dickens's, 


‘ir Case, as in 


Erckmann, who is a connoisseur. 





early privation may have increased the respect wit) which MM. Erckmann 
and Chatrian regard fu!l meals of victuals. Both 
For twelve years after their first meeting at Phalsbourg, where M. Chatrian 
held an ushership, they labored hard with painfull bad luck, and without suc- 
cess or profit. Those were evil days for literature in France. It was of this 


were long in 


p Verty . 


period that Victor Hugo speaks where he tells how the servants looked upot 
him when he was visiting in a friend’s honse in Alsace: at 


fy dinner the un 
literary butler kept a sharp eve on the suspected Bohe 1, and when th 
champagne came to be served asked his mas 
man of letters?” Politics was all in all in 1545, "47. and 48. The , 
time when the statesmanlike M. Sue was male a member of the Const 


tuent Assembly of 1342,"because of those political treatises, “ The Wand 


Was the 


ti 
ing Jew ” and “The Mysteries of Paris.” and when Lamartine’s “ Gi 
dins ” was able to make him a principal minister of state. Afterwards 
the literature of the Second Empire came in, and the demand was for anot! 
sort of books than the unsensational, truthful, aud pure productions of the tw 
Alsatians. They were all but worn out with ill-suceess and dis Ippo 
when about a dozen years ago there came a call for a new edition of “IU 
lustre Docteur Mathéus,” which had previously shared the neglect of its 
author's previous productions. Since then they have had fame and pr 


perity, and have been unable to produce novels as fast as the publ 
have demanded. kel 


] 


Our informant says that this is likely te continue to 
the case. Everywhere, he says, in rural France copies of the \ 
novels comprising the “ Romans Nationaux,” are sold by the dozen wi 
the colporteur disposes of one volume of Dumas or 
du Terrail. 


—The three hundredth anniversary of St. Bartholomew (Aug. : 


revived the old-time discussion as to the guilt of the ehurch and the Pope 


for the massacre. In England, it took on a very lively 






complexion, t 
Times engaging ‘n it, and some of the most eminent English Catholics 
Father Newman among them, being constrained to d ince the deed 


whether sanctioned by the Pope or no. In Fran 
ishly called in question the authenticity of the 


XIII. in honor of the massacre. 


bearing his bust on one side and on the 


other an exterminating angel with the legend Vyonoterum Strages, 1572 
M. Henri Bordier, whose statements concerning this medal in his “ History of 


France” were specifically attacked by Veuillot, made joinder 


’ Vigorous rej 
* Tresor de Numismatique 
(1%40) of Charies Lenormant, editor of a Catholic journal, and to the “ His 


i 


‘ 


through the Joxrnal de Geneve, referring to the 


toire numisinatique des Papes ” of the Jesuit Father, Filippo Buonanni, | 


l pu ’ 
lished at Rome in 1699, for a representation of the disputed token. For the 
rest, the anniversary has called forth the following works: “ L'Intolérane: 


de Fénelon,” by O. Douen; ‘La Saint Barthélemy devant le Sénat de 


Michiel and Sigis 


nh. Other recent 


Venise,” being the reports of the ambassadors Giovanni 

mondi Cavalli, translated with notes by William Mart 
French publications are M. Gainet’s * 
of the Oid and New 


in 
restaments based on profane testimon 
second and third 


volumes of Maxime du Camp's * Paris, ses organes, ses fonetions et sa 


CUS 


nearly alone as the good curate could afford to do; the 


dans la seconde moitié du Xf Xe siéele,” a very thorough account of the socia 
and industrial life of the great city ; a second edition, revised, but not too 


carefully, of the Abbé Villeloin’s “ Livre des Peintres et Graveurs” ; 
“Nouvelles Etudes sur le Bresil,” by Charles Pradez, a Swiss author, whose 
in Brazil 


sketches of country life in the first volume of this work, and, in the 


second, reflections on the subject of emancipation, may be read with confi 


dence and respect. The number of works on the Franco-Prussian war hardly 


account of the author's statistics, Major H 
de Sarrepont’s ‘* Histoire de la Défense de Paris en 1870-71," and “ Le Bom 


diminishes. For refe 


rence on 


bardement de Paris par les Prussiens en janvier 1971,” are worth owning 
“LEnv pire et la Défense de Pa 
an official report of the trial in which the G 


eral was lately involved in defence of his on 


The same may be said of Gen. Trochu’s 

devant le Jury de la Seine,” 
reputation We will just 

mentiov, besides, another batch of not uninteresting memoirs 

d’un Aumdnier militaire” 

Meissas, the Abbé 


the Abbé Pretot, ete. 


is the vener 


Sertrand de 


al title of them—by the 


Abbe de 


Beuvron, the Abbé Faivre, Father Dufor. 


RECENT POETRY." 
il. 
1 i thing is to be said in favor of the much abused books of ineffectuay 
poetry, and that is, that whatever dark doubts they throw over the mind 
as to the intellects of a large part of mankind, they are. on the other hand, 
fe]- 
anything corrupting, or indeed anything not of the 


capable of reassuring an aged pessimist as to the moral condition of his 
low-being:. To find 


soundest morality, to say nothing about imost of the virtues of antiquity, or 


**“The Outcast, and Otber Poems 
Peterson & Bros. 172 

*My Kecreations. Verses by Emily E. Ford.’ 

“The Days of Jezebel: an Historical Drama 
Lincoln. 

* Robert of Woodleigh, and Other Poems.” 


By J. W. Watson.’ Philadelphia: T. B. 


New York: Hurd & 
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F t adcrn the Christian sciieme, one must steer clear of the 


There is Mr. Joaquin Miller, to be sure, 


rraces that ac 


{ 


of t} ra) 


vast majority of unheeded singer 


ho writes verses which are bad enough to guarantee the goodness of his 
morality ; while his printed morality is so bad as to demand much better 
‘r made or probably ever will make; but this Oregon 


verses than he has ever m 


Byron is except For one Miller there 
. -* ° *,* ‘“- 

re a hundred J. W. Watsons and Timothy Titcombs, writing ‘“ Beautiful 

“Marble Prophecies,” praising the endearments of home life ; 


caressing children and loving flowers like genuine nurserymen and florists, as 


onal among his fellow-poetasters. 


Snows” and 
the signboards say ; execrating bad men; befriending women of the town 
who are repoutant and out in the wet; lashing the Pope, lauding our native 
land, and inculcating every ennobling doctrine that the sun shines on. 

‘* Blessings be on them and immortal praise.” 

Mr. Walt Whitman’s name will, perhaps, occur to the reader as that of 
another exception, and a worse one than the blanketed poet of the sierras 
and sombreros and William Walker; but, for one thing, he has ceased from 
his early dirtiness ; and for another, impossible as it is, that he should pro- 
duce poems, he is a man of a larger pattern than the poets of the newspaper 
rners and the unsold small editions and the well-sold large editions which 
Much less than fis insight— 
which we were on the point of calling postic insight—and much less than 


co 


the magazine readers run in shoals to buy. 


his fervor and force suffice for the making of the class of poets whom we have 
boen praising for their blameless walk and conversation, and their abstinence 
from causing the cheeks of young females to blush. He has “ invited his 

ul’ more than they ever have, and his barbaric yawp has sounded over 
the roofs of the world further than their better regulated voices have gone, 
although when they come to lie upon the bed of death, where indeed yawps 
afford but snrall consolation, they can reflect upon complete editions of their 
works with a satisfaction that only expurgated editions of Mr. Whitman’s 
works will afford his dying hour. 

Of the poets before us for notice this week we should say Mr. J. W. 
Watson may rely with as much confidence as any on his chances of a sa- 
tistactory hereafter. If his book is an index to his heart, and if his daily life 
is in accordance with the sentiments with which his heart inspires him, he 
is an Israelit 
He is the author of “ Beautiful Snow,” as an appendix to this volume as- 
serts, and as Mr. Watson is ready to show by documentary proof, although 
as many as nine persons—and some of them, we are sorry to say, of the 
softer sex—have maintained that they were the authors of that work. It is 
a poem in which good wamen are compared to new-fallen snow, and fallen 
women are compared to the same snow after it has been trodden in the mire, 
and his suecess with this comparison has had the effect of making Mr. Wat- 
son fall in love with his subject, so he writes “The Outcast.” It is like the 
of its author’s works, and will please people who are so far from being 
difficult or nice that they are excessively good-natured, and, we may wick- 
edly say, easy even to the point of what Mr. Sumner calls ridiculosity, to be 
poetry that appeals to their kindness of heart and is not 
too much like doggerel. Even poor poets, we dare say, have their commise- 
The outeast in Mr. Watson’s poem is a girl, though it might well 


» without guile and fitted to be an ornament to any commnnity. 


rest 


pleased with any 


ration. 
enough be her father, 


“ A [blind] man who cowering stood in rags both scant and thin,” 





and played on a vi 


The 
poet listens, and the violin tells as plainly as words that the old m4m once 


had health, strength, friends, a home, and a wile: 


in one bitter winter’s night, hoping for pennies. 


“ And who on ali the earth could make a little go so far 
As she the Mary of my love, my life's bright cuiding star?” 


Children also were his: 
** When children came to bless our hearth, the neighbors far and near 
Deciared they were the best they'd seen for many and many a year.” 
They were four in number, all daughters, of whom “ the first that left was 
Abigail,” who died of consumption ; 


The next was Hannah, she 80 young, so thoughtless, and so gay.” 
who was acci lentally drowned ; 

“ Then Mary with her golden hair and skin like tinted pearl,” 
who died after a brief illness ; 


** And Mary's mother and myself were left once more alone: 
No! not alone; there still was one, a wanton, wandering child.” 


This Then the outcast’s mother died, and the widower 
ct, destitution, mental wretchedness, glow star- 
vation, blindness, vagrancy, and playing on the violin in the séreets, as 


heard by our author— 


last was the outcast. 
cradualiy slipped into neg 





** The music changed, with one deep sob, into the tones of prayer, 
So mournfully, so pleadingly, upon the cutting air: 

A woman dressed in drabbied robes went flaunting idly by, 

With painted checks and bloodless lips, with dim and sunken eye. 
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She stopped and turned her il!-clad back upon the whistling blast, 
And listened with an cager air unto the very last. 


* The musi* ceased, the woman reached toward the blind o!d man; 
She stooped her head with starting 3, ahe clenched her hands and ran ; 
jut suddenly, with faltering steps, she tottered back again, 
And stood as though her gi-piny lips were seeking words in vain, 
A moment thue I watched th 


two. the man’s unconscious form; 
The woman bent and kissed |. is hand, then fled into the storm,.”’ 





We advise Mr. Watson, when the n>x! edition appears, to have the pair of 
them clubbed by the police, and carri:d to Blackwell's Island with their 
feet frozen. That termination would prevent any one’s complaining of the 
gay levity of the work. 

“My Recreations” is a work which ought to disarm criticism, if criticism 
were as civil as it should be, and as it will be ina better world. The author- 
ess thus speaks of her verses : 

“Tam no poet, and I know it. 
But ifa wild bloom lingers 
Within my leving fingera, 
From the woods I joyful bring i 
In my sweet friend's lap I fling it 
Can you blame me that I show it? 


+ 





‘Tam no poet, and T know it. 
Bat a robin’s homely note, 
Joyfal gashing from his throat, 
Though no semblan:ze ef a tune, 
Adds a charm to leafy June. 
My rude song, must I forego it?” 


The volume contains a great many pieces the composition and perusal of 
which have, no doubt, given the author and her friends a great deal of plea- 


sure. No producer, says Aristotle, “ master of those who know,” has ggch 


joy in bis completed work as the poet; and there is none of Mrs. Ford’s 


poetry which calls for the censure of her friends. 
thing is this sonnet : 


As good perhaps as any- 


‘** Hail to thee, Absence! Friendship’s touch and test! 
Thon art abused as Love's destroying foe. 
But little of thine oftice do they know 

Who call thee this. Idealist the best — 

De'ightful Fancy is thy constant guest, 

And flowers and fragrance showers at thy behest. 
If sound the heart, and fibred etrong and true, 
The loves of years thou ever dost renew, 

Casting the sad away, and hoarding all the rest. 
From daily sight, beloved ones lie concraled 

Within thy clear obscure. Owe we thee hate. 
When sundered from all ill, there stand revealed 
The hidden glories thou dost indicate ? 
Vanish friends’ outward forms—if fresh and fair 
Their memories vital blossom in thy air.” 


Perhaps we ought to warn Mrs. Ford abort making the daughters of the 
Byzantine “sultans” habitual and hereditary Christians; and also against 
a way she has, and a very embarrassing way, of omitting the definite article. 
The elision is made in the interest of euphony, we suppose ; but the effect 
is exasperating on the reader, and probably will increase the sinfulness of 
the world. Here is an example: 
* On height sublime 
slooms Edelweiss, cheering hard Alpine toil 
It shrinks not from snow line.” 

The mention of the edelweiss reminds us to remark that the lovers of flowers 
and gardens will find in Mrs. Ford’s book verses in honor of the hyacinth, 
the bouncing bet, the nasturtium, the chrysanthemum, the gladiolus, the 
rose, the daisy, the dock, and many other of their favorites and aversions, 
each of which gives the author an excuse, whivh she is ever ready jn taking, 
to “stoop to earth and moralize her song,” for each is made to teach some 
useful lesson. The zinnia, for example, instructs us thus: 


“The moral of bright Zinnia‘s tale 
Is, love and culture must prevail,”’ 


the zinnia being a flower for which gardeners have done much. 

Mr. Peter Bayne is known as a Scotch gentleman who has written in 
theology and in criticism, and has found acceptance witha good number of 
readers interested in a certain set of subjects. His “ Days of Jezebel” will 
not permanently enlarge his audience, but we should think i might do good 
to those whom he addresses. Anything that helps to make the Bible less of 
a fetish—which is what it is to many minds north of Tweed, and north and 
south of many other rivers—is a gain for everybody. This we suppose Mr. 
Baine’s volume will to some extent do. The kind of men and women who 
get spiritual comfort out of the word Mesopotamia because it is a good 
Scripture name, and who read Pollok’s “ Course of Time” because a minis- 
ter wrote it and itis gloomy, will no doubt be all the better for it if they can 
be made to see that Jezebel was a human being, and a Sidonian young 
woman, and that by possibility she may have had other occupations and 
objects in life than painting her face and cutting the throats of prophets and 
getting tumbled out of the window by Hebrew politicians. We shall deciire 
to commit ourselves in regard to the historic Judea of Mr. Bayne’s construc- 
tion and its Jezebellian politics, though we may say in general that we pro- 
foundly distrust and not a fittle despise most such reconstructions as being 
usually done for some one purpose which is very much smaller than was the 


. 
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life of the age and commanity reconstructed, and very much smaller, too, | nine years from 1859 to 1853 one hundred per cent. ; while the Protestan 
than the whole life of the age and ¢ »nminity for which the reconstructor | increased in the same time less than twenty-nine per cent. At the pres 


rm 


works. As regards the poetry of Mr. Bayne’s work, it is creditable to his | rates of increase, Mr. Owen concludes, the Catholies in America will largely 


intelligence, but does not give hima rank among poets who need be dis- | outnumber the Protestants in the course of thirty-one years from the prese 
cussed at this distance from Edinburzh. ‘ cate. 
** Robert of Woodleigh ” is an astonishing poem. What then is the reason, asks Mr. Owen, that Protestantism has fa 
* At Woodleigh dwelt Judge Leeson and his sons— to hold4ts own? The error of Protestantism, says Macaulay, is this: ** All 
a a = pay 2 7 nog , divine truth is, according to the doctrine of the Protestant churches, recorded 
And though the judge was father to them both, | in certain books. It is plain, therefore, that in divinity there cannot be a 
7 es te ae sms oe progress analogous to that which is constantly ‘taking place in pharmacy, 


geology, and navigation. A Christian of the fifth century with a Bible is on 
a par with a Christian of the nineteenth century with a Bible.” From 
opinion Mr. Owen dissents. Yet he endeavors to show that modern Py 
testantism has vital need of certain supplementary truths. These truths () 


Both these youths are in love with one girl, “a kinswoman of Leeson’s 

latest wife.” The elder brother is silent aout his passion, while the younger 
is all the time hanging about the young lady and odering himself to her. | 
But she, however, loves Robert, and does not love Maurice. Under pressure elieaiaindl ' ive. ifit id maint 
, ops rotestantism must receive, if it would maintain its place among re 

from Rodney Gray, his friend, Robert at last descends to ask her hand: ros ee ; sasha 4 P : 

4 2 are, he argues, those ef spiritualism. This position taken, our auther bi 
** Yet atill his plea the younger brother pled ; pee 4 a : . : — Ps ae rae , 
And when tae harvest-sheaves were gather’d in, forward the evidence given in the body of his work favoring the belief t 
And ali the implements of toil laid by, 





pee ene Aa. ganemtgent Bye cakes egg AO disembodied human spirits exist and hold communication with men. T! 

Ane oodielg gw solu ° : J 2 2 ‘ : 

lie drew her from among the merry guests, he introduces with a reference to two theories respecting the miraculou 
nd lured her on, with soft and honey'd speec . ‘heft? a :— ‘ A 

ye ict slope ‘and thro’ the cern Ade ary * phenomena recorded in the Christian Scriptures. The first is that they wer 





And halted on the summit of the cliff 
Which overhung the lake, and sued again re, , : . 143 —* ‘ 
With all the fervor of his ardent tongue, belief in the miraculous is nielting away, in the progress of science; a t 
And laughing, vowed if ehe his passion spurn’d, ultimate result, says Mr. Owen, will be disbelief in the alleged miracles 
To cast himself into tne Iske below. P . i i : st 

And from the distant vale the harvest-glee the Gospel. The second theory is, that the so-called miraculous phenor 
Was faintly borne—a joyous melody.”’ 


isolated phenomena, miraculous in the orthodox sense of the word. But t! 


of all history are continuous; that the existence of spiritual gifts is tr 


he 


Seeing the pair leave * The Hall,” Robert followed them, and, though he hears 


able from the earliest times to the present; and that the marvellous pow: 
Maurice’s vow, he is not the man t» trust to contingencies, and he pitches 


‘ 
ascribed to the founders of Christianity were natural and credible, and ar 


Maurice into the lake and drowns him. Having done this he does not stay | of a piece with the so-called spiritual manifestations of our day. Uf the 

to press his suit, because he loathes the fainting maiden at his feet, and, as he | ter prove genuine, adds Mr. Owen, they form “the strongest evidences to 
turns from the cliffs, very justly heaps imprecations on her—the cause. After | sustain the authenticity of the Gospels... To act upon the iguora 
some years of absence the war of the revellion breaks out, and Robert, enter- | of the first century, it needed works which that ignorance looked upon 
ing it, makes prisoner one day of his old friend Rodney, who informs him | miracles. To act upon the apathy of our day, it needs phenomena acknor 


«that “the maid” is still true, and that Maurice was not drowned after all. 
Upon this the stricken man goes home, and fiuds that the judge is still living, 
and that what Rodney said ofthe younger son is true also, he haying indeed 
been fished out of the lake. Happily, however, his wits were lost in his im- 


ledged to be natural, yet of an intermundane 





Upon the question, On what basis of fact 
festations” rest? Mr. Owen has a better right to be patiently heard 
many, even than most other, writers who have discussed it. A more d 


mersion, and he is a gibbering idiot, and clearly an ineligible life-partuer : sionate mind, a more lsborious observation, has seldom been brought te th 
“ The agé-l man then eali'd his elder son, study of the question. Mr. Owen has not the scientific habit of mind; | 
And beckon d Amy Wiuthrope to his side, | er ee - - : “ae ra 
And plac’d their hands tether, palm to palm, { leans rather toward acceptance, if not toward credulity, than toward s¢ 
Be ust afraid to take her band, my boy ; a ticism; but he has the advantage of being conscious of his own tem] 
dhe loved you best, aud waited ail these years. , : a 
. : 5 # ; : : , ment. He makes constant endeavors to apply the personal correction to | 
What Mr. Stoner knows about half brothers will be an interesting subject , as , ; 
é ‘ own observations. We have never seen an account of physical manifest 


to his prospective relatives when his father marries again. ; : . : 
I I ; . tas tions so full as that which this volume contains which is. at the same tir 
- more careful and methodical in its account of the experiments and of th 
THE DEBATALBLE LAND.* circumstances. Nearly 
| 


| igs book is less a story than an argument. Its object is twofold : to from notes taken on the spot or shortly after the occurrence of the ph 


all of the observations recorded here were ma 


trace the perversions, as the author thinks them, of Christian doctrine | ™eta. Mr. Owen has guarded himself, as far as in him lay, from the im, 
by the Protestant reformers, especially by Calvin, and to show that spirit- tation of carelessness or inaccuracy in his record; and of his perfect good faith 
ualism is necessary to assure the further progress of Protestantism, mainly there can be no doubt. We cannot enter into the consideration of individual 
by affording phenomenal proof of a lite to come.“ Phenomenal proof,” says | ¢XPetiments, for which we must refer the curious to the book itseli, in ti 
Mr. Owen, “is far more convincing than historical evidence. Had the elec- chapters headed * ties of the Phenomena,” * Physical Manitest 
tric telegraph been inveuted and employed for a brief period 2,000 years ago, tions,” and ** Identity of Spirit.” Itisenough to say that Mr. Owen belies 
and had telegraphy then become one of the lost arts, the old records of its that he has seen the violation of familiar physical laws, as other experiment 
temporary triumph, how well attested soever, if unsupported by modern ex- t 

ample, would have ereated but feeble belief to-day.” Jefore attempting, there suspended or caused to rotate without the slightest visible contact 


however, the task of establishing this phenomenal proof, Mr. Owen makes a | Of 88Y Sort (pp. 363-365), and all the familiar forms of apparition which 





have seen it, in the case of heavy tables lifted into the air, and 


prefatory address to the Protestant clergy, and in it devotes a third of his ' spiritualists profess to have seen and felt—the lights, the touches, t! 


volume to a sketch of the sucoesses and reverses of Protestantism. During | HS¥res of ghostly shapes, Many of these phenomena, says Mr. Owen, 

. : . -2 : ~ way » him at ‘tha ee a —_, . - ft a 
the forty years ending with the year 156, he reminds us, the larger part of | “°°? by him at the houses and in the company of private friends alone. 
Europe was lost to the Roman Church. Ranke exclaims, “What an im. | Maay ec urred in the presence and by the aid of professional medium 


mense empire had Protestantism conquered! . . . An empire reaching Some of the narratives, as that of the spinct of Henry ILI. (first mentioned 
from Iceland to the Pyrenees, from Finland to the summit of the Italian in the Paris correspondence of the Nation, June 12, 1°66), are marvellous 
Alps.” But in the year 1648, the contest of the religions having subsided. beyond the average of spiritualist tales, while none of them are trivial; aud 
“the rights and the boundaries of the rival churehes were determin d by | Mr. Owen is a good story-teller. 


. , ° Tha forra 1 Y setiy NY 77 Th Yn) lle forther Peat 
treaty. But how determined? . . . France and Anstria and Belgium: The force of personal testimony, indeed, cannot well go further. But 
Bavaria, Bohemia, Poland, and Hungary ; even Westphalia, where the par- personal testimony, in the present state of scientific knowledge, will not 
titioning treaties were signed, had fallen back into the Roman faith. Not be regarded as conclusive respecting the phenomena in question, so long a 


physiology finds so much of apparently counterveiling testimony in the tacts 


more, 


only had Protestantism lost them all, but, after the lapse of 201 years 1 


she has never regained one [of these countries]. . . .° Nota single Euro- of unconscious cerebration. Between two witnesses—the careful, unpreju- 
H $ icer } rrer on » » han ayn tha t ite ; novetary iw aintyeé 

pean nation is Protestant to-day except those that had been Protestant more | “i¢ed observer on the one hand, and the advocate of a mysterious brain-a 

than 300 years ago.” At present there are more than two Catholics to each | UO™ Upon the other—science is not yet prepared to decide. It is hardly le 


Protestant in Europe. In the United States, the Catholies increased in the surprising that unconscious cerebration should make the ghosts of the dead 
*“The Debatuble I gi aa «a gp Thigh ge FT ——— | live again in the convictions of cool observers, than that a real communication 
*The Debatuble Land between this World and the Next. With Ilins ive | 7 . . . , T : , : 
Soeatiens. By Robert Dale Owen, author of * Footfells on the Boundary ad another between the two worlds sbould be demonstrated. Upon either oxplesation 
’ Sg * > 4 . ae ns - i ° ars o-- 
World. New York: G. W. Carleton & Co. 1872. 12mo, pp. 542. | of the facts, a mystery underlies them ; and it is somewhat difficult to excuse 
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the apathy with which so many scientific men have regarded the examina- 
tion of this whole subject. Granted that all the phenomena claimed for 


spiritualism are a delusion, few enquiries are more interesting than those which 
Messrs. Owen, Rei 


investigaiors of the subject, have bi 


should show how chenbach, Crookes. and other intelligent 


come the dupe sof unconscious cerebra- 


tion. Of this, we think, Dr. Carpenter’s widely-read recent essay upon 
the subject fails to take account. His theory only changes the ground of 


the difficulty : an unconscious cerebration that leads men like Prof. Huggins 


to read a false number upon a dynamometer is a phenomenon, it seems to 


us, of as questionable shape as the very ghosts which it discredits. Yet, 
when a theory like that of spiritualism is challenged by science, the 


have the benefit of the doubt. 
After all, in attempting to decide the claims of spiritualism, we are 


vwcuser, and not the accused, must 
attempting to write sentences in a language of which we hardly know, as 


yet, the alphabet. What is spirit? what is matter? Science, to all appear- 


ance, draws slowly nearer and nearer to answering these questions; and 
books which, like “ The Debatable Land,” contribute their quota of carefully 
orded facts to the discussion are to be welcomed. 


observed and rex In Sir 


John Herschel’s thoughtful statement, which serves as a motto to Mr. 
Owen's book, ‘ Occurrences which, according to received opinions, ought 


not to happen, are the facts which serve as clues to new discoveries.” 


THE “NORTH AMERICAN REVIEW” FOR OCTOBER. 
6¢ MN HE Political Campaign of 1872” is the article which will attract most 
| attention in the October North American. It is appropriately sedate, 
but of necessity it is interesting, and, as we look at the political situation, 
We do not under- 
“of vital concern to thoughtful citizens ” is at 
the same time but “a first-rate second-rate contest ” and ouly “ niomentous” 


it is wise aud will be found profitable for instruction. 
stand, indeed, how a contest 
in the conventional language of party orators. If it is ‘‘ of vital concern,” 
why it is of vital concern—momentous to everybody, and no more and no 
less momentous to party orators than to the rest of us. However, writers of 
judicial coolness and philosophic poise and calmness may be allowed their 
little ways as other people are, and nobody need quarrel much with our 
author, who as he goes on shows himself to be uninfected by political indif- 
ferentism. He speaks first of the President’s early mistakes and misfortunes, 
awmong which he counts Mr. Motley’s removal, Mr. Suniner’s displacement 
from the Committee of Foreigu Affairs, the Santo Domingo business, the 
readiness with which the President fell a prey to politicians who perceived 
in his embarrassment their own selfish opportunity; the appearance of 
either the reality or the semblance of rings senatorial and military, as ex- 
posed by ‘* Mr. Sumuer’s unsparing pen,” and the dismissal of men like 
General Cox and Mr. Wells, whose names were in a particular manner con- 
nected with the people’s rather vague but sincere hopes of reform in adminis- 
tration. ‘“ Except,” he remarks, ‘‘in the simplicity and honesty of his 
character, the President’s traits were not calculated to propitiate the critical 
If he had had the slightest touch of the dramatic 
diguity of Marlborough or of the electric tact of Napoleon, he might have 


disposition thus evoked. 


shrouded the errors of inexperience beneath a halo of well-earned prestige ; 
but being as plain as an average private and as silent as a model picket, his 
shortcomings lay open to the duilest observation, with everybody welcome 
to make the most of them ”—and with nobody, it might perhaps be added, to 
care much about correcting them. Endowed with a most extfaordinary and 
overmastering force of will, and caring far less than most men for the ap- 
proval or applause of others, it is likely that the routine duties of General 
Grant's civil office, and even its higher duties, have had small power to cap- 
tivate a mau who probably was never so happy nor in so full exercise of all 
his faculties as when he was urging a vast army to the destruction of 
other armies which called out all his indomitable moral energy and force 
As to the President’s falling out with Mr. Sumner—or Mr. Suin- 
falling out with the President—we fancy that the North American 


of character. 
ner’s 
writer exaggerates its importance as influencing the original Cincinnati 
movement; and that perhaps he is inclined to exaggerate General Grant's 
individual responsibility for whatever fault there was. 
aware, the public has not as yet seen any full statement of the causes which 
led to Mr. Sumner’s hostility, and we should say tbat the safest data upon 
which to base a conclusion as to the relative culpability of the two men are 


oe 
st 


So far as we are 


furnished by the matter and tove of the senator’s recent attacks upon the 
President ; and the well-known feeling of resentment and impatience with 
which Mr. Sumner’s peculiar manner has inspired many of his associates 
must General Grant was not without ear- 
nest help in the assault that was made. Accepting these as the best avail- 
able data, most persons will hesitate to pass upon the President any severe 
And how much 


ilso be taken into the account. 


of 


condemnation, and indeed will reserve judgment. 
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importance was Mr. Sumner’s dissatisfaction as influencing the original pro- 
moters of the reform movement may be inferred from the course pursued by 
Manifestly 
they and he had next to nothing in common ; he parted company with thein 
and they with him, aimost instantly and with emphasis. 

Coming to the Cincinnati Convention, our author says that precisely how 
the honor of anomination (vll upou Mr. Horace Greeley, “ whether through pre 
vious negotiations with Democratic leaders, of which there is some evidence 
extant” ; 


him and by them after the Cincinnati nominations were made. 


or through the skilful tactics of Governor Brown and General Biair 
in the Convention itse!f; or because of political spontaneous combustion in 
an inflammable crowd, is not known to this day, and he does not attempt to 
conjecture. As we suppose, all these causes affected the result ; and besides 
The picture of the baffled Fenton “fleeing” from Cin- 
cinnati, all his schemes ‘‘ stamped out,” has frequently been exhibited] since 


these several others. 


last May, and the theory has many times been scouted that our honest sena- 
tor knew about twice or three times as much conceruing what the Conven- 
tion was to do, and whatethe subsequent Fifth Avenue Con- 
was going to within the knowledge of one-half 
But the truth is, we take it, that to 
scout this theory is to shut one’s eyes to an important fact, and one which 
should have its weight when one is weighing the issues of the canvass. We 
are not among Mr. Fenton’s well-wishers and friends, nor in his confidence, 
and we should be pleased to see him “ flee ” from all sorts of decent places, 
and ileeing as baffled and stamped out as the most disgusted Liberal Repub- 
lican editor could wish; but we happen to know what were the confident ex- 
pectations and predictions of some of the delegation who went out from this 
city with Mr. Waldo Hutchins, and who so promptly slaughtered Judge Selden 
and his friends the moment those reformers opened their mouths. All this, 
however, is of the past, Mr. Greeley having got his nomination, and, as things 
look now, being likely to get much good of it. 

Without having too much respect for the political sagacity of the Cincin- 
nati reformers, and, perhaps, with a somewhat deficient sympathy with the 
objects of the best of them, our author nevertheless treats these latter gen- 
tlemen fairly ; and most of them, we dare say, will agree with him that the 
movement was somewhat premature. He does not deny that under certain 
leaders very different from those who were selected, it might have been wise 
to trust the moderate and respectable Democrats whom it would have at- 
tracted, with a fair share of power ; but Le discerns in the present activity of 
the worse half of that party, and in the. suecess of that party as a whole 
under the weak control of such men as Greeley and Brown, a great danger to 
the peace of the country and to the Constitution as remodelled. The inter- 
minable continuance of rancorous and stupid wran sling over bygone issues, 
renewed attempts to sct aside the verdict of the war; in short, troublesome 
though fruitless attempts at reaction, are what he fears from the success of 
the Greeleyites in the campaign. 


roiling 
g£owyg 


erence do, as 


was 
of the Conference and the Convention. 


Financial and reformatory questions are, 
he concedes, to be the next issues in our polities, and party lines are to be 
rearranged ; but in his opinion the people will not take up a new set of 
questions till they have definitively disposed of the set which has long and 
violently agitated them, and he regards the attitude of the Southern whites 
and of Democrats like Mr. Jeremiah Black as sufficient notification to the 
people that they must once more inform “those unapt students that the 
fruits of the war as embodied in our political system are a finality.” This we 
hold to be sound doctrine, and a just statement of the question to be settled 
next month; it is, moreover, as we are glad to believe, a statement which 
sufficiently indicates what will be the event of the contest. Pennsylvania 
managers of the Republican party may buy voters at a dollar a head; Re- 
publican postmasters may be assessed to pay the wages of brass-bands; 
Southern communities that have sown the whirlwind of slavery and ignorance 
may reap the wind of ignorance and carpet-baggism ; but the people will not 


| attend to these abuses while Georgia young men shoot negro voters on 
election day, and while Mr. Black tells his friends to support Mr. Greeley 


because his election, although it will not indeed take the three last amend- 
ments out of the Constitution at once, will yet ‘begin the process of their 
gradual extinction.” , It was to be wished rather than hoped, that by 1872 
the South would have learned her lesson, and accommodated herself to the 
changed condition of the country; but, doubtless, the Kast and the Missis- 


| sippi Valley are to set her her task one more time yet, if not several times. 


It is, by the way, an interesting subject of thought for politicians who have 
asserted the death of the Democratic party, that one great section of the 
country is to-day almost solidly “‘ Democratic,” and bids fair so to remain. 
There are good political thinkers in the South, and plenty of men who re- 
gret the estrangement which has taken place. But the political activity of 


| the South has for a long time been directed not by capable men, but by vision- 
| aries and ignorant zealots, who have led their quieter and more sensible 


countrymen to foolish destruction. While back-country editors, preaching 
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doctrinaire politics and prejudice of race, can set hot-headed and thoughtless 
young men half-crazy, there will be a safe anchorage for the Democratic 
party, and it will die hard. The war did not kill it; it is still a great party, 
and has to be fought hard to-day; and we see no sign that it is not going to 
continue formidable. 

We have left ourselves but little space to speak of the other contents of 
the number, but there is little that we could say of them. ‘ The Germanic 
World of Gods” is by Mr. Karl Blind; “ Niceolini’s Anti-Papal Tragedy” 
is by Mr. Howells; “ Kristofer Janson and the Reform of the Norwegian 
Language ” 
Hillebrand ; 
way, will have charge of the 
and Mr. Henry Adams); 
hands, and are nearly, but not quite, as good as usual. 


is by Mr. Boyessen; “ Herder” (second paper) is by Mr. Karl 
mr. T. 8. Perry (who, by the 


Review in the Lowell 


“American Novels” is by 
absence of Mr 
book-notices are by various 
This, it 
be seen, is a very literary number of the Review, and there is nothing 
in it that is not readable, Mr. 
most so, for though it is rather feeble in its criticism, its subject is fresh. It 


and the ten 
will 


Boyessen’s article, perhaps, being the 


contains some acceunt of a Norwegian poet, Janson, who appears to be of no 
remarkable merit, and it approves and defends the course of those Norwe 
gian men of letters who are strongly in favor of developing a literature 
strictly Norwegian in language, and to a great extent national in sentiment 
rand thought also. For outsiders to judge correctly of such a controversy is 
not easy. It is however right, we suspect, to have fears of any system 
which tends to provincialize a people, no matter how pure and brave and free 
were their ancestors. After all, much must be secured if lack of knowledge 
is to be compensated for, and if full companionship with the brotherhood of 
nations is to be shunned. 

To Niccolini’s tragedies Mr. Howells gives high praise, perhaps higher 
than is altogether deserved, foreign polities, whether in prose or in numer- 
ous verse, not being of an interest that absorbs many people. We, 
own part, confess that Barbarossa’s just indignation with Adrian 1V., and 
Arnold of Brescia’s struggles with his cruel superiors, arouse in us nothing 
like the same teeling with which we regard the Cencis of Shelley’s Italy for 
instance, or the English young lady of Doctor Antonio’s. This is ungrate- 
ful to people who may be said to have fought our battles for us and to have 
died that we might live—to have been imprisoned, and scourged, and burnt, 
to have thought, and fought, and conquered, that we might be able to scoff at 
rascally and tyrannical saints and priests and to read political newspapers, 
instead of the *‘Summa Theologize” and oar own death-warrants. All we 
say is that since Adam fell it has been a natural feeling; and that there isa 
perennial battle going on regardless of Adrians and Italian histeries and pvli- 
tics, and of which we think when we are asked to give much of our admira- 
tion to poetry fike Niccolini’s, good a patriot in his day and generation as 
Niecolini no doubt was. 

Mr. Karl Blind’s article and Mr. Hillebrand’s are both easy reading, 
though how sound the former may be we do not know. It treats of ancient 
German mythology. Mr. Perry, in indicating the faults of several American 


novelists, dwells upon the false conception of the “ truly American” in 


for our 


fiction, thereby furnishing almost the most American thing of the quarterly. 
Perhaps it may not be amiss to say that the North American Review should 
be rather more American in the paternity of its articles than the number be- 
fore us. It is true that American men of letters do not much affect quarterly 
publications, and that it is hard to get them to write. 


Work and Wages Practically Illustrated. By Thomas Brassey, M.P. 
(New York: D. Appleton & Co. 1872.)—This work will please that large 
class who will have no political economy except what is based on “facts.” 
It is a book of facts by a man of facts, with as little admixture of “ theory ” 
as is compatible with intelligent treatment. The father of the author was 
the greatest railway contractor of England, and seems to have collected 
and preserved all his observations of the conditions on which the rate of 
wages depends, aud of the efficiency and prosperity of the laborer under 
various circumstances. As his experience included but a single class of 
labor, the author extended the work so as to include a similar survey of all 
classes. 

A collection of facts made in this way is necessarily too incomplete to 
serve as the basis of any generalization. If we had complete tables, like 


those of a census, showing the average wages of each and every class of 


laborers throughout an entire country, during intervals sufficiently long, and 
classified according to the conditions on which the rate of wages may be 
supposed to depend, we might infer something from them. But we cannot 
legitimately infer anything from the experience of particular railroads or 
factories, because, however extensive it may be, that of other similar esta- 
blishments may be directly the opposite. It is therefore wise in Mr. Bras- 
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sey that he has considered his facts only as illustrations of the subject, and 
has mostly left the work of generalization to the reader, only showing what 
a practical man of large views and extended experience might fairly Inter 
ler his notice. It 


; lag 
Is pleasant 


from a great mass of facts which had come un 


to find him concluding from such data that trades unions are powerless to 
change the rate of wages, and that this depends entirely on supply and 
demand, rising when there is a demaid for labor, without any combina 
tions among the workmen, and falling in the opposite case in spite ot all t} 
unions can do 

One of Mr. Brassey’s most suggestive conclusions is that, notwit 


standing the great diversity in the rate of wages, the cost of a given 


amount of labor is nearly the same everywhere. Very often he found 
men who would work for one-third or one-half the wages of an’ English 
man, but experience always showed that they could do only o If 


one-third the work, so that in Italy, Moldavia, or India any p 
gineering work could be constructed as cheaply by English as by the na 


tive laborers. We are prepared to accept this conclusion on stric 


scientific grounds. It is a well-established principle of p 
all the muscular force put forth by the human body is derived from t 
combustion of food in the lungs, and that the greater the healthiul ¢ 


bustion the greater the available power. We may consider that the ex 


cavation of a cubic yard of earth necessitates the consumption of a deti 
nite weight of roast beef, which remains the same whether the beef b 
consumed by a coolie, an English laborer, or a Jamaica negr Po make 
Mr. Brassey’s proposition universally applicable, it should be s« 
to make the cost of labor, as expressed by food consumed, the same every 
where. We can hardly doubt that the money cost of labor is much highe 
in America than in Europe 

To the 


vecially commend the chapter on dear 
} s } 


friends and fosterers of our American manu 


labor and invention,-as suggest 


ing that that most greedy infant, our iron manufacture, could tight its own 
battles with the world if our tariff men weuld only give it a fair tield 


We learn 
can make of wrought iron, owing to our skill in mixing the or 


that our cast-iron car-wheels are better than any 





saving appliances have been brought to such perfection that 
classes of hardware goods the United States are 


which the 


+) " 
adie te export largely into 


scarcely a quarter of that 


countries in artisans is 


pay of 


America. Although Mr. Brassey writes these chapters without any reter 


ence to our tariff, it is impossible to study them without seeing that th 


great burden with which our iron manufactures have to contend is not the 
competition of European ‘ pauper” labor, but the cost of the raw material 
The skill, inget uity, and 


mechavics are great, in proportion to their high wages ; 


consequent upon our high duties. tact of our 
but the best situat 


} 


ed iron ore of the country is in the hands of a few hundred men who, by the 
aid of a high tariff. can enhance the price at which they sell the mechani 
his raw material. 

From a politico-econemical point of view, the short chapter on the 
hours of labor is among the most important in the present work. The 


question of reducing the werking hours depends mainly on whether the 


workman can accomplish as much, or nearly as much, in the shorter num 


ber of hours ; and this can be determined only by careful trial and experi 
that the 
shortening of the hours of labor is compensated by the inereased vigor 


ment. Mr. Brassey cites a number of instances tending to shov 
and 
industry of the laborer. His instances are, however, altogether too few to 
warrant any general conclusion, and we only call attention to them as 
being the solitary attempt which has come under our notice to collect practi 
cal data for an intelligent judgment of the question. 
will find little that is 
But it is calculated to do much good among those who do 


The political economist new or striking in Mr. 
Brassey's work. 
l conclusions 





not believe in political economy, and wish to substitute for 
drawn entirely from practical acquaintance with the affairs of life. 
we cordially recommend it, hoping they will not think the worse of it for 
net trying to refute the Ricardos and Malthuses. 


To such 


Introduction to the 
York: Appleton. 1872. 
with generalities to serve as a manual 
well the actual state of the science, both as to its latest and highest con 
quests and as to its still vexed problems, and may be recommended to the 
general student who would like, by a few hours’ reading, to learn with what 
kind of enquiries biologists at the present moment are busying themselves. 
Advanced students will also find it a useful summary. The author’s own 
opinions are decidedly “ vitalistic,” as opposed to the recent tendency to ex- 

' plain every fact of life through a mechanical conception. He is evidently 


By H. Alleyne Nicholson. (New 
evo, pp. 13.)—While this compend deals too wuch 


‘ study or Biology. 


for the beginner, it reflects very 
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opposed to Darwinism—some of his objections, by the way, are rather wild 
—and in one place he goes so far as to assert that “living matter can over- 
and originate and arrest 


come the primary law of the inertia of matter,” 
m. This se 


limse:f to conceive of living matter as simply embodying the universal force 
in a state of high tension; which tension may be resolved and the force let 
small amount of extraneous 


loose by the advent of an incommensurably 


force, or stimulus, as it is called. The stimulus may often escape our de- 
movement appear,spontaneous, but we are not yet justified 


tection and the 


in denying, with Dr. Nicholson, that it has an outward origin. 
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By C.8.C. $1 25. 


OKEN EAR. By 


| ONDON 
d 
We iavite the attention of Book-buyers to our Stock of 
ENGIASH AND FOREIGN BOOKS, 
OLD AND NEW, 
which we offer for sale at very 
MODERATE PRICES. 

NEW INVOICES are frequently received from Eng- 
land, and 
PRICED AND DESCRIPTIVE CATALOGUES 


are issued each month, and will be sent free of charge-to 


BOOKS. 


any address, 
A. DENHAM & CO., Importers and Publishers, 
i7 Murra y Street (near  Broasway), New York. 


HENRY K. VAN SICLEN, 


BIBLIOPOLE 
188 NASSAU STREET. 


American or Foreign Publications sent by mail, post- 
paid, at Catalogue prices. 


GAzz Z,AM’S TREATISE 


ON THE 


BANKRUPT LAW. 


FOURTH EDITION NOW IN PRESS. 


W. C. LITTLE & CO., Publishers, 
Albany, N. Y¥. 





ems a rash statement to any one who has once accustomed 





The Nation. 
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Busy Bee: a ¢ ‘hild’s Story. 
Cherbuliez (V.), Joseph Ne 
Cooper (J. F. ‘ihe Pr: rairie 
Crauch (C 





} Fourth Music Reader 


Bushnell (Rev. H ), Bermons on Living Subjects 


Days for Le ighse mbe: a Child's Story 
Dennison (M. A.), Victor Norman, Rector 
Figuier (L.). The Human Race 


BOOKS OF THE WEEE. 


.). The City of God and the Churchmakers.... 
Abel (C.), Bent eriff der Liebe in alter und neuen Sprachen, swa 
Beta (H.), Die Geheimmittel- und Unsittlickeits-Industrie in i “Tagespresse ), 


(ase & Houghton) $1 50 
. W. Schmidt) 


(L. W. Schmidt) 

r, Armstrong & Co.) 
(Pott, Young & Co.) 
(Holt & Williams 8) 


Coleridge (S. + x Biographia L Lites 2 vols 5 00 


“(. Appleton & Co.) 
(J. R. Osgood & Co.) 5 0 
(Pott, Young & Co.) 0 75 
(J. B. Lippincott & Co.) 
(D. Appleton & Co.) 
(Ginn Bros.) 








EE Tistort AL AND MISCELLANEOUS 
WORKS. 
BY JAMES ANTHONY FROUDE, LL D. 
NOW READY, 
The Chelsea Edition of 
FROUDE’S HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 
A NEW AND ELEGANT EDITION. 


Complete in 12 vols. 12mo, in half-roan, gilt top, $21 per 





set. 
LIBRARY EDITION. 


Crown 8vo, price, in cloth, $20; in half-calf, extra, $50. 
POPULAR EDITION. 


12mo, $1 25 per volume, or the twelve volumes in a neat 
cate four $15. The same in half-calf, extra, $36. 


STUDIES ON GREAT SUB- 
JECTS. 
IN TWO VOLUMES 


SHORT 


LIBRARY EDITION. 
Crown 8vo, per volume, in cleth, $2 
POPULAR EDITION. 
12mo, per volume, in cloth, $1 59. 
Fhese above books sent, prepaid, on receipt of 
price. 
SCRIBNER, ARMSTRONG & CO., 


No. 654 Broadway, New York, 





VAN NOSTRAND'S 
CLECTIC ENGINEE RING MAGAZINE 
No. 5, Vol. 7, November, Now Ready. 
ConTENTS: The Sun’s Radiant Heat, by Capt. John 
Ericsson (il'lnstrated,—Uniform Cross Section and ‘TT 
Abuiments, by Wm. Caio, C. E. (Illustrated)—Tide Mo- 
tors—A New Formula for the Length of au Arc (flus- 
trated)—Sewage Enterprise—Artificial Stone, by Frederic 
Ransome, A.1.C.¥.—Advantages of Steam Rolling for the 
Repair of Roads—Portable Evgines—Rolling vs. Hammer- 
ing Ingots—The Great Western Submarine Telegraph 
Cable—Paraftine: its Manufacture and Uses, by Prof. 
Chas. A. Joy—The Pneumatic Despatch—The Sewage 
Systems—The Artificial Desiccation of Wood for Fuel and 
k ngineering Purposes—Permanent and Temporary Struc- 
tures—Indian Narrow -Gauge Railway s—The Story of the 
Seven-Inch Gun—Economy of Fuelin Steam Navigation, 
by Mr. F. J. Bramwell—Early History of Railways and 
Origin of Gauge, by J. Dutton Steele a .E.—Dynamite as 
an Ice-Breaker—The Pollution Rivers—Friction 
Clutches for Rolling Mills—Dynamite in France—On 
Burned or Crystallized Iron, by H. Caron—Petroleum, 
ILI. and IV.—The Utilization of Tide Power —Experi- 
ments on Surface Friction in Water, by W. Froude. 
F.R.s.—Electro Science as a Part of the Education of 
Civil Engineers—0n Economy of Fuel and Prevention of 
Smoke, by Capt. J. Gordon McDakin—Loads and Deflec- 
tions of Solid Beams—The Generation of Heat during the 
Bessemer Process, by Rich. Akerman—On the Conversion 
of Lime into Cement by the Selenitic Process—On the 
hvaporative Efficiency of Steam Boilers, by Wm. P. Trow- 
bridge (Lilustrated)—Bitumen and its Practical Applica- 
tions —Paragraphs—Reports of Kngineer Societies—Iron 
and Steel Notes—Railway Notes—Engineering Structures 
Ordnance and Naval Notes—Book Notices—Miscella- 
neous. 
TERMS—Issued in Monthly Numbers of 112 pages each, 
royal 8vo, at Five Dollars per annam ; Single Numbers, 
50 cents. 





D. VAN NOSTRAND, PUBLISHER, 


23 Murray St. and 27 Warren St. 


JUST PUBLISHED. 
( YHARDENAL’S FRENCH EXERCISES. 
FOR ADVANCED PUPILS. 


1 vol. 12mo, $1 50. 


CHARLES W. SEVER, 
UNIVERSITY BOOKSTORE, CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 


IN PREPARATION, 


, by the same author, 


FIRST FRENCH 


OR, 


COURSE 


RULES AND EXERCISES FOR BEGINNERS. 


ALSO, 


OND FRENCH 


AND 
READER. 
H® MURRAY HOFFMAN'S 


. tical Law Pooks, 

THE RITUAL LAW OF THE CHURCH. With 
its Application to the Commuuion and Baptismal Ser- 
vice, to which is added Notes upon Orders and the 
Articles. By the Hon. Murray Hoffman, author of 
“Law of the Church.” 8vo, cluth, $4; law sheep, 
$4 50. . 

“If the American Church haz another man equally 
fitted to do precisely this work, he has not yet come to 
the Church's notice *—Churchman. 

‘* We may thank the venerable author for his care and 
labor in collecting much curieus learning, which, scatter- 
ed through many books, has hitherto been hardly acces- 
sib‘e to ordinary readers.’’°—Chureh and World. 

* Weare proud to see an American law bock on Ritual 
of the respectable character and authority which we have 
no doubt will be accorded to this work’’—Church Jour- 


nal. 
ECCLESIASTICAL LAW. By the Hon. Murray 
Hoffman. 8vo, cloth, $250; sheep, $3. 

**Such a book from such a suurce will be most accept- 
able to the Church at large. And as the work contains 
expositions of ecciesiastic | law a3 applicable to all the 
different bodies of Christians, its useluiness will be con- 
fined to no one body.” 

This work contains information which not only every 
clergyman but every layman who attempts to take part 
in the management of a parish shou!d be acquaint d 
with. It contains also historical notices of all the 
churches and religious societies that existed in our Pro- 
virce before the Revolution. 

Post free on receipt of price. 


POTT, YOUNG & CO., Cooper Union, New York. 
ASSELL’S PRACTICAL 
DRAWING BOOKS. 


1, LINEAR DRAWING. 156 150 Engravings. Price $1. 

2. PROJECTION. The Development of Surtaces and 
Penetration of Solids. 40 Engravings. Price, $1. 

8. SYSTEMATIC DRAWING AND SHADING. 38 
Engravings. Price, $1. 

4. BUILDING CONSTRUCTION AND ARCHITEC- 
TURAL DRAWING. 130 Engravings. Price, $). 

5. mace Lec FOR —— AND “JOINERS. 


250 Engravings. Price, $1 7 

6. PRACTICAL PERSPRCTIVE, 64 Engravings. 
Price, $1 50 

7. DRAWING FOR MACHINISTS. - 140 Engravings. 
Double and Treble-page size. Price. 

8 DRAWING FOR STONEMASONS. Price, $150. | 

9. MODEL DRAWING. Price, $1 50. 

10. GOTHIC STONEWORK. Price, $1 50. 

CASSELL, PETTER & GALPIN, 
596 Broadway, New York. 


COURSE 





ECCLESIAS- 








